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TO INDUSTRY 


NON-FLUID OIL 


| April 21, 1896-1946, As we celebrate These associations invaluably enriched our 
our fiftieth anniversary of lubrication service experience, and aided our efforts to achieve 
to industry, the factors which contributed so our present high standing in industry. 
greatly to our development come to mind— We begin our Golden Anniversary better 
| like so many footprints on the sands of time. equipped than ever to serve industry. We 
While we are grateful for the advancements have no reconversion problems because our 
in industry that favored our first fifty years of war efforts were concentrated solely on the 
growth, we feel a special gratitude and loyalty expansion and production of NON-FLUID 
to the many companies who for so many. OIL: We stand on the threshold of a new 
years—either as customers, suppliers or tech- era—one that we hope and pray will also be 
nical collaborators — supported our efforts. the “Golden Age of Man.” 


Southern District Manager: 
FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 
WAREHOUSES: 


Chartette, ©. . Greenville, S. C. 
Atlanta, Gas .«.««« ..» Providence, R. |. NEW YORK & NEW JER 
Detroit, Mich. . Chicago, Ill. . St. Louis, Mo. 


MADE MARE 292 MADISON 
| NEW YORK 17, Ny, 
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The seamless gummed cloth inner- a ¢ 
| 
lining exclusive with the SONOCO &. 
Cot is made— 
1. To serve as a re-inforcing agent needed to prevent j _ 
elongation and variable density of cork after run- “3 
2. To act as a bonding agent which permits a stronger 3 
weld of cot to steel rolls... | : “ 
3. To stiffen the cot to a point which makes it the | fe 
easiest cot to apply... TI 
4. To permit.of longer life and more uniform wear. 
M 
a 
Sonoco Propucts Company 
HARTSVILLE 
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Published monthly by Clark Publishing Co., Charlotte, N. C. Sent gratis to major officials and operating executives in Southern wi 
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Whether you use flat clearers or revolving 
clearers, whether eyebrowing is a problem or 
not—there is a Dayco Roll Covering, specially 
engineered for your frames. It will increase your 
production, cut your costs, give you a more 
uniform yarn. 

Try a few Dayco Roll Coverings. Make them 
show you how many dollars could be saved by 
using them as standard equipment. Write today 
for prices and complete information, 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FACTORY: WAYNESVILLE, N, C. 
MAIN SALES OFFICE: WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


A FEW OF THE MANY FEATURES 
OF DAYCO ROLL COVERINGS 


Large reduction of ends down. 


More foreign elements removed from yarn. 


Specially compounded for uniform wear, lengthening 
service life. 


Equally effective for special types of oe and 
synthetic blends of yarn. 


Decreases flying lint in spinning room. 


Not affected by temperature changes. 


Oil resisting and static free. 


No grooving—less ends down. 


Easy to apply. 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
AMOUS DAYCO SYNTHETIC 


RUBBER 


PRODUCTS 


SINCE 


1934 
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C&K STUDIES HOW TO SLOW UP A LOOM-SHUTTLE 


»eefrom 30 miles per hour to a dead stop 
within a distance of 10 inches! 


These “still frames’’ (photos at right), which arrest motion 
at 1 480th of a second, are clipped from a moving picture 
taken by the high-speed camera developed and built by C&K. 


Top photo shows the instant when binder is first contacted 
by the shuttle... which has come flashing across the loom 
at 172 picks per minute. Now, two things can happen: 


The shuttle can slam-bang full tilt into the shuttle box... 
os and in the process the yarn will slough off the bobbin, get 
fouled up, and break. 
Or the shuttle can be controlled to a non-slamming stop — 
within less than one foot (shown ‘by the last three pictures). 
Time elapsed in stopping the shuttle.is 1 30th of a second! 


Elimination of yarn-breakage and chatter of the binder are 
the objects of our search. And this search is another of the 


a many studies being continuously made by C&K engineers, 
ar with the objective of increasing the efficiency and smoothness 


of operation of all C&K Looms. This is one of the many 
assurances that your new C&K Looms will roll out more 
yardage, of higher quality, more swiftly and uninterruptedly. 


is 


> 
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|. MASSACHUSETTS. VU. A. 

+ CHASLOTTE + fa. / 

Crompton & Knowles Jecquerd & Supply Co. 
Powrucket, 1. 


between Today's Knowledge. 
and Tomorrow's Looms 
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Note sper, enters bog at fost per i 
second, test shows that the shuttle 
TIME | UNIT = 480 SEC. 1s Reatheouel +2 30 feet per second, at 
GRAPH OF SHUTTLE VELOCITY which point the velocity remains con- 
stant for a brief interval. Then velocity 
diminishes to 4 feet per second, where it 
172 P.P.M. FROM H.S. PICTURES 480 F.P.S. — SHUTTLE BOXING again remains constant until shuttle forces , 
picker-stick back against the stop. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works : 


Loom Harner 
amd 

Warp Preparation 


Equipment 


Modern conditions and circum- 
stances in the Weaving Industry 
have brought about great 
changes in both the machinery 
and the auxiliary equipment 
used in connection with same. 


To withstand the greatly In- 
creased Speed at which the 
Looms and other equipment are 
forced to operate, the old aux- 
iliary equipment formerly used 
cannot be expected to stand up 
under the new conditions. 


QUALITY LOOM HARNESS EQUIPMENT 


le-Hed-Co 


Loom Harness and Warp : 
Preparation Equipment i 


= 


has been designed, built and 
modernized to meet all the mod- 


ern requirements. 
Our Hook Reed Expansion & 
Combs, Scotch Hook Reed and 3 


Multi-hook Reed Leasing De- 
vices, Spring Combs, etc., have 
all been highly perfected and 
are being used today by most 
of the mills that have modern- 
ized their equipment. 


Ask our Local Field Engineer 
for details 


nd 
621 East McBee Ave., Greenville, S. 
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Your GATES VULCO ROPES 
: ‘are Today Making Performance Records | 
NEVER EQUALED Before! 


No V-belts built by anyone before the war had any- 
where near the strength and durability that was found ne- 
cessary on U. S. Army tanks, tractors and self-propelled big 
guns in combat service. Gates developed these greatly super- 
ior V-belts for Army use—and here is why this fact is im- 
portant to industrial users of V-belts:— 


i? Every improvement developed by Gates for 

hore U.S. Combat Units —and many later im- 
provements, also—have been added, day by | 

+f / day, to the quality of the Standard Gates 

_Vulco Ropes which have been delivered 


to you. 


That is why, long before the war was over, you were 
getting in your Standard Gates Vulco Ropes a product 
built to far higher service standards than any V-belts 
ever built by anyone before the war. 


And that is not all of the story. Through contin- 
uing specialized research, the service qualities of these 
superior Gates Vulco Ropes have been still further im- 
proved as all of Gates facilities and energies have been All Gates V-Belts: 
returned to the service of industry. are Built with 


These are the simple reasons why the standard 
Gates Vulco Ropes you are getting today are far and 
away the best V-belts Gates has ever delivered to you. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Jobber Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


ALIZED RESEARCH 


\ j 


CHICAGO 6, ILL., $49 West Washington DALLAS 2. TEXAS, 1710N. Market Street ATLANTA 3, GA., 521-23 C & S National Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE 2, N. CAROLINA, 605 West Fifth st. NEW YORK CITY 3, 215-219 Fourth Ave. DENVER 17, COLO., 999South Broadway ~ : 
GREENVILLE, S$. CAROLINA, 108 W. Washington Street BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA., 801-2 Liberty National Life Bldg. | 
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THE MARK OF 


Most woolens producers today 
are familiar with treatments for 
stabilizing their product to get 
better dimension control, better 
washability, better all-around 
service. 


But many have hesitated to go 
ahead with these treatments 
because the treated fabric was 
noticeably harsher in hand. 


Now, for the first time, Monsanto 
offers a new melamine type treat- 
ment, Resloom, that overcomes 
this objection. 


Woolens treated with concen- 
trations of as much as 20% 
Resloom retain all the natural 
wool beauty; they are soft, full 
bodied, and basically superior 


“Jextile 


products in both handle and 
stability to untreated woolens 
or woolens treated with former 
chemicals. 


UNDER MILL STUDY 
Since Resloom builds up a fabric 
from 10% to 20%, new fabrics are 
being constructed that actually 
make Resloom a part of the fin- 
ished fabric. As our capacity 
increases we will be enabled to 
serve more and more mills — 
possibly yours. Meanwhile we 
will be glad to send technical 
data, samples or answers to 
your specific questions; simply 
address: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
CoMPANY, Everett Station, 
Boston 49, Massachusetts. 


SERVINGAINDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


EVEN EXPERTS fail to find any harshness and differ- 
ence in the appecrance or handle of woolens treated 
with 20% Resloom and the natural, untreated fabric. . 
But buyers will not be long in appreciating the shrink- 
age control, the added long-time serviceability! 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS PLASTICS 
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EDUTIURIALS 


Price Controls vs. Production 


E hear a great deal of talk about 
W inflation. Too many people think 
it can be held in check solely by O.P.A. 
price restrictions. But let’s see first 
what causes inflation. In the simplest 
terms. inflation is the result of a com- 
bination of an insufficient supply of 
goods and an excess supply of money 
or buying power. 

To prevent it, you must balance these 
two factors. You cannot take away the 
people's money (although the govern- 
ment is doing this to some extent by 
heavier taxation). The only way then 
to attain a balance between the two 
factors is to increase the supply of 
goods. When a limitation is put on 
selling prices, however, production 1s 
discouraged, and the basic cause of the 
condition only made worse. 

The foundation of our American 
competitive system is the law of supply 
and demand. It counter-balances the 
supply of goods against the supply of 
buying power. If we encourage produc- 
tion by making it worthwhile to pro- 
duce, the unbalance would be corrected. 

Inflation is buying power competing 
for the supply of goods. Increase pro- 
duction and you have the supply of 
goods competing for the buying power. 
The natural law of supply and demand, 
if permitted to operate, will make 
prices find their proper level. 

Even on the question of rents—and 
certainly nobody wants rents to go sky 
high—arbitrary restrictions by O.P.A. 
aggravates the scarcity of houses by re- 
tarding building. Builders dare not, 
and will not, risk their money unless 
they are assured of a fair return for 
their venture. Rentals are on a pre-war 
basis, but building costs are not. Yet, 
the only way to overcome a scarcity of 
houses is to build more houses. The 
situation is the same with every com- 
modity. 

Many theories sound good on the 
surface because temporarily they seem 
to be protecting the public. But you 


» Cannot cure inflation until you remove 


the basic cause—which 1s-lack of goods. 
Arbitrary price restrictions in any field 
automatically cause less production, and 


the situation is thus made even worse, 
until growing unemployment reduces 
the volume of buying power. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the only 
way to avoid inflation is to increase the 


' production of goods. The only way to 


get an increase in the production’ of 
goods is to make it worthwhile to pro- 
duce; only by making it worthwhile to 
produce can you pay good wages. 

The history of the world has count- 
less instances of political power trying 
to avoid the law of supply and demand. 
It can’t be done! Prices are inevitably 
determined by the supply of goods 
competing for the public's dollar, and 
full production of goods can only come 


with an incentive to:make a reasonable 


profit. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion was necessary in wartime. But the 
conditions that created the need for 
O.P.A. no longer exist. If we were 
realistic, we would soon get back on 


the track with a program encouraging 


a volume of production equaling de- 
mand.—The Pathfinder. 


AGES rise not with increased 


productivity, as in the past, but 


with the proximity of elections when 
such increases are politically expedient. 


We are indeed living in an economic. 


anarchy. We are no longer governed by 
laws of supply and demand; they have 
been: proscribed and have gone under- 
ground into black markets. And the 
void has not been filled by subsidies, 
priorities and directives, ceilings and 
floors. Consequently we witness the 
anomaly of lumber shortages and closed 
sawmills. They have been deprofited! 
There are thousands of instances where- 
in high prices, having been outlawed, 
can’t supply their own antidote by in- 
ducing new production and increased 
production. Hence, women’s stockings 
and men's white shirts are scarce. Scarc- 
ities are so much the rule, I doubt if 
ever a sentence was more frequently 
used than the current “You can’t get it 
now.” 

Production has ever been the only 
antidote for inflation. I am certain that 
if the Office of Price Administration 


failures. 


and its kindred agencies were abolished 
now, price levels a few years from now 
would be lower than I fear they: are 
going to be. My belief is not actuated 
by a myopic desire for increased profits. 
The mode of action I favor differs but 
my motives are identical with the pro- 
fessed- motives of the administrators of 
these agencies. The middle class, which 
includes the majority of our sharehold- 
ers and the majority of our employees, 
has the most to lose from a runaway 
inflation, which always brings in its 
train grave political agitation—some- 
times violence. 

It would be madness for men like me 
to advocate following a path leading to 
the revolutionists’ goal. Enough pro- 
duction to satisfy the supply of money 
demanding it is the only certain check- 
mate to inflation. Hence, even at the 
cost of some immediate price increases, 
the nation will ‘ultimately benefit by 
opening wide the spigots of production, 
eliminating all obstructions, voiding 
artificial restraints imposed by the reg- 
ulatory agencies, and avoiding, by all 
fair means, all labor strife. 

But this idea is neither original nor 


novel. Relatively free of unnatural re- 


straints, the economies of many nations 
survived similar aftermaths of war and 
have lived to fructify. I fear, however, 
that this course will prove non-compet- 
itive with the splendor of the idea of 
managing the ' period of reconversion”’ 


through administrative agencies—which 


also is neither original nor novel. 

It has been said that history is like 
the Bible inasmuch as it provides apt 
texts for amy sermon. But those who 
propose to avoid inflation by managing 
our economy avoid history, for good 
reason. It 1s replete with records of 
similar attempts and their disastrous 
However, history supplies 
many apt texts to preach that the con- 
comitant of an ever-increasing national 
debt is a decline in that nation’s for- 
tunes; that its sequel is often a violent 
change in its polity, as well—Edgar 
M. Queeny, board chairman, in report 
to Monsanto Chemical Co. sharehold- 


ers 
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IN SOAP MANUFACTURE... IN TEXTILE MANUFACTURE... IN COSMETIC MANUFACTURE .. 
co For glycerine recovery For carbonizing wool | As an astringent in preparation 
of deodorants 


FOR YOUR NEW PRODUCT... 


When your research, product development, or production 
programs indicate the need for an inexpensive, water- 
soluble aluminum compound, investigate the potentialities 
of Aluminum Chloride Solution. As a raw material or 
intermediate it may prove the key to your process problem. 
Helpful technical data and other pertinent information 
available .. . without obligation . . . from the nearest 
General Chemical Sales & Technical Service Office below. 


- Carload or carboy...whatever your requirements for Aluminum 
a Chloride Solution, General Chemical Company can supply a superior 
PACKING 
oy: : roduct, notable for its clari i 
prod a s clarity and for its particularly low iron content, 
he Chloride Solution is readily General’s Aluminum Chloride Solution is available in a commer- 
available at conveniently lo- 
a cated shipping points in— : cial grade of 32° Baume strength, containing not less than 50.3% or 
. Carboys . . . Net Wt. 135 Ibs. AICI, +6H,O. Rigid laboratory control during production helps main- ger 
Tank Cars. tain its quality and uniformity . . . assuring a chemical that will meet 
a your most exacting industrial demands, That's why—when you buy— 7 
fc specify General Chemical Aluminum Chloride Solution, tho 
| me 
| tha 
GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY acc 
52 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. fro 
Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Bridgeport (Conn.) Opr 
Buffalo Charloce (N.C.)} Chicago Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Houston pe 
Kansas City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York ©® Philadelphia ¢ Pictsburgh par 
Providence (R. 1.) © San Francisco © Seattle © St. Louis * Utica (N. ¥.) © Wenatchee 
Yakima ( Wash.) actt 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis.. or 
in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver one 
Ca} 
wer 
ster 
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T IS not difficult to see the direct connection between 


cotton linters or a blend of these with good pulp as the raw 
material; or the protein fibers more recently obtained from 
the casein of milk, from soy beans, corn or peanuts. But it 
may be more difficult to see a direct chemurgic relationship 
between some of the modern fibers as, for example, glass 
made of inorganic materials or nylon which it is said is 
made from coal, air and water, or vinyon from coal, water 
and salt. However, farmers, chemists and most certainly 
their wives and daughters are particularly interested in some 
of these fibers even if cherhurgy does not enter the picture 
of their manufacture. Although chemurgy as rélated to 


nevertheless, be given to these non-chemurgic fibers. 

The development of commercial man-made fibers for tex- 
tile purposes is of quite recent origin going back only about 
70 years, that is to say, practically within the memory of 
men still living, but the idea of making such fibers goes 
back some. 300 years and, as is so often the case, the idea 
was far in advance of the then existing means for producing 
them. As a matter of fact the idea of itself was not partic- 
ularly brilliant, ingenious nor novel. Almost any normally 
intelligent person, observing a spider spin her web or the 
silkworm spin its double ended filaments into a cocoon 


of the silken raiment of rayalty, would wonder whether 
somehow it would not be possible for man to devise, make 
or invent some thick liquid which could, like the fluid 
generated by the silkworm, be spun away into textile fibers. 
Robert Hooke, the English scientist, seems to have been 
the first to record such observations in his Micrographia in 
1664, although there is little doubt that many others had 
thought about the matter and had even performed experi- 


=< ments on all the various gums, resins and waxes which at 


that time were known but without success. The actual 
accomplishment of obtaining: a suitable spinning solution 
from which a textile fiber could be spun had to await devel- 
opments in chemistry. It was not until the early and middle 
part of the 19th century that means were provided for 
actually doing this. The discovery of making nitrocellulose 
Or guncotton in 1846; of Schweitzers copper ammonia 
reagent in 1855, and Cross and Bevan’s xanthate in 1892, 
were simply means far dissolving cellulose and the direct 
steps leading up to the making of man-made textile fibers. 
Later on this was also accomplished by dissolving and spin- 
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agriculture and a man-made fiber like rayon which uses 


modern textiles is to be discussed. some consideration will,’ 


which could be unwound to yield threads for the production | 


Chemurgy and Modern Textiles 


By DR. F. BONNET, American Viscose Corp. 


ning cellulose acetate and other materials. The prime factor 
in all this was that chemistry had succeeded not only in 
dissolving cellulose but in regenerating it as a continuous 
filament either as regenerated cellulose or as a cellulose 
compound like cellulose acetate. 

Just as with most inventions the first results were rather 
crude, and the yarns were coarse and not very strong, in fact 
quite weak when wet, but they could be dyed beautifully. In 
the early days.as artificial silk found their greatest use for 
decorative purposes in embroidery, applique, and millinery, 
braids, etc., where strength was not an important factor. 
That was why the first rayon factory in this country built in 
1910 was located near Philadelphia with its large embroid- 
ery, braid and millinery market. With the commercial success 
of this new fiber, both here and abroad, it was possible to 
undertake extensive research work with a view to improving 
the fiber and eliminating some of its shortcomings. 

Cellulose, which is the basic raw material of all rayon, 
readily fits into the chemurgic picture as a good deal of 
cotton (as linters) is used for its chemurgic transformation 
into man-made fiber. In this connection it may be pointed 
out that spinnable lengths of cotton are not used for the 
purpose, only cotton linters, which are the fine, short, hairy 
fibers left clinging to the cotton seed after ginning. This 
short length cotton linter fiber is much more suitable for 
chemical reactions than fibers of spinnable lengths since 
solution takes place more readily from the cut ends. Largely 
through the efforts of the late Dr. Charles Herty, great 
strides were made in the development of Southern pine as a 
source not only of turpentine, pine oils and resin, but also 
of wood pulp of sufficient purity in high grade ‘cellulose to 
be useful in the manufacture of rayon. 

Before turning to a discussion of some of the newer 
types of fibers, it may be of interest to briefly review how 
research in developing rayon has also véry largely been 
responsible for developing other fibers. In studying the 
chemical and mechanical behavior of cellulose (either cotton 
or wood pulp fibers) during its conversion into rayon, it 
was found that stretching the fiber while still in the plastic 
state caused a decided and very desirable increase in strength. 
Then an X-ray study of the fibers before and after stretching 
showed that while there was no pattern effect in the freshly 
precipitated or regenerated cellulose, the fiber as it was 
stretched began more and more to show a pattern effect 
indicative of increasing crystal or oriented structure. The 
chemical composition of cellulose had, of course, been 
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known for about 100 years. Analyses had shown that it 

contained some 44.4 per cent carbon, 6.2 per cent hydrogen, 

and 49.4 per cent oxygen and that its emperical formula 

could be written (CgH,9O;)n. One of the problems was to 

determine how many (C gH;9O;) groups made up the cellu- 

lose molecule. The technique for making molecular weight 

determinations of solids had been improved over the years 

and new methods had been developed. Applied to cellulose 

they showed a probable molecular weight of between 20,000 

to 40,000, depending upon the source and treatment of the 

raw material, and then in the formula was found to be 185 

to 250. From various other considerations it seemed almost 

obvious that the chemical structure of cellulose must consist 

of long molecular chains of some 200 CgH,9O,; groups or 
units strung along in a straight chain, each group structurally 
tied into the next group and so on. Considered in this light 
it became clear why stretching the yarn while still in the 
plastic state made it stronger. In solution the individual 
molecular groups were in a mixed up state like jack-straws, 
but when tension or stretch was applied to the plastic fiber 
the long, straight, molecular chains became more and more 
parallel to each other depending upon the degree of stretch. 
In other words the molecular structure became oriented. A 
properly stretched yarn with its molecular structures parallel 
is stronger because in applying tension the groups are pulled 
into parallel positions and a greater tension is required to 
break or pull such molecular bundles apart the more per- 
fectly the structure is oriented. Research along such appar- 
ently purely theoretical and often unrelated lines, as deter- 
mining the molecular weight of cellulose and observing the 
change in the X-ray pattern of an unstretched and stretched 
fiber, led to changing rayon from a weak indifferent fiber to 
one of the strongest, toughest and most useful fibers we 
have today. 


This research work on rayon, thus briefly outlined, was 
‘also fruitful in other ways. Once the theory regarding 
straight chain molecular structures was suggested quite a 
general interest developed in structural chemistry. Inciden- 
tally this theory explained why it was that no textile fiber 
resulted when some of the natural gums, resins and lacquers 
were drawn out into threads, as was suggested by Robert 
Hooke and later by Reamur. The natural compounds which 
were tried simply did not have the right molecular structure 
for a textile fiber. On the other hand, some of the modern 
synthetic plastics do have the proper structure as, for exam- 
ple, nylon and vinyon. When fibers of these compounds 
are drawn out and stretched to orient the internal molecular 
structure strong filaments are produced which have success- 
fully entered the field of textiles. Hence following out this 


12 


theoretical line of reasoning about rayon more new textile 
fibers can be expected to make their appearance from time 
to time. 

Rayon’s versatility is remarkable. It can be made into a 
thread or yarn with continuous filaments; or it may be spun 
as a heavy tow of fine filaments then cut to any desired 
length for processing on cotton, wool or worsted machinery. 
The individual filaments may be very fine—finer than the 
finest hair—even finer than the filament spun by a small 
spider, or as coarse as horse hair, perhaps 1/64 inch in 
diameter. The size of rayon yarn is expressed in denier 
which is the weight of 9,000 meters expressed in grams. 
Hence a filament of one denier means that it would require 
5.6 miles of the fiber to weigh one gram or about 1/28th of 
an ounce. Then, too, these fibers can be made shiny bright 
or chalky dull, or they can be mixed and blended with the 
natural fibers to give other novel effects. It must be clear 
that the development of rayon has given a veritable field 
day to the cloth designer and now many of the wartime yarn 
developments will be added to his list of useful material. 
Much might still be said about rayon but other more modern 
textiles must be considered. 


Nylon | 

The truly synthetic fiber nylon, which can claim but little 
if any chemurgic alliance, is defined as a man-made chemical 
product, a polyamid which is characterized when stretched 
and oriented by its extreme toughness, elasticity and 
strength. The name nylon is a generic one and is applied 
to a whole group of polyamids. Thus there are nylons with 
a comparatively low softening point, and others with a high 
softening point around 600°F. The nylon used for brush 
bristles is not the same as for stockings. Nylon ts quite re- 
sistant to water, and moths and its strength can be made far 
greater than silk. It is not appreciably affected by reducing 
agents and resists oxidizing agents very well. It is also quite 
resistant to abrasion, washes and dry cleans well, is not 
flammable, and is a good insulator for electricity, especial- 
ly when dry. It cannot be dyed with the ordinary dyes used 
for rayon, cotton, silk or wool but can be by those which 
have been developed for acetate rayon. Because of its good 
tensile strength and its elasticity nylon’s peacetime use has 
been largely in full-fashioned hosiery which hardly needs 
mention. During the war it found its greatest use in escape 
‘chutes for which only natural silk has been used before. It 


was also used for aerial tow ropes because of its excellent ‘ 


elasticity and strength. There is no question that this truly 
remarkable man-made fiber will find many extensive uses in 
peacetime applications, 


Vinyon 


Another man-made and truly synthetic fiber is vinyon, 


which results from the simultaneous polymerization of vinyl 


chloride and vinyl acetate in the proportion roughly of 9:1. 
It also can hardly claim any chemurgic relationship. It, too, 
is purely a synthetic product derived from natural gas as its 
basic raw material. Like nylon it must be stretched to orient 


its straight chain molecular structure to give it good strength <* 


and elasticity. It is non-flammable and is not attacked by 
bacteria, mildew nor insects. It is wholly inert to water, 
strong mineral acids and alkalis, mineral oils, alcohols, and 
glycols. Certain organic substances, however, like ketones 
(acetone) will dissolve vinyon and certain esters halogenated 
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MEADOWS IMPROVED NON-COCKING 
SPINNING SADDLE AND STIRRUP 


No Wicks - Oil-Impregnated Bearings - Vertical Adjustments 
88 Hours Between Oilings - Less Oil on Cots and Yarn 


his superior saddle does away with wicks. 

The back-bearing is made of oil-impreg- 
nated wood, and requires no oiling. The front- 
bearing is impregnated bronze, with oil reser- 
voir in hollow screw at top, in which gil is 
placed only once each 88 hours. Less oil on 
cots—less oil on yarn. 

Due to broad bearing surfaces, the Meadows 
Saddle does not cock like conventional saddle. 
This reduces wear on saddle parts and cutting 
of rollers. Weight is evenly distributed, and 
rollers held exactly in place. 

Saddle may be adjusted both horizontally 
and vertically, and bearings easily replaced 
when worn. Stirrup adjustments for any height 
roll stands. Fits all long draft spinning systems 
with centers 1-9/16" to 2". Write us, or consult 
our representatives, for information and prices. 

This Meadows Spinning Saddle was former- 
ly distributed by John C. Turner of Atlanta, as 
the “W-Improved” saddle, but is now being 
manufactured and distributed exclusively by us. 


Representatives 


JAMES P. COLEMAN, 
P. 0. Box 1351, Greenville, $. C. 


MATTHEWS EQUIPMENTCO., 
93-A Broadway, Providence, R. |. 


Oil-reservoir in 
hollow screw 


Back-bearing of oil 
impregnated wood 


Surrup adjustable 
to height 


These new Meadaw’s Superior Separator 
Shields fabricated of high strength Air- 
craft Alloy; light as aluminum, strong as 
steel. No toggle motion needed; mount 
direct on rail, without additional coun- 
Shields, supportrods and 

rackets to fit your frames at surprising- 


ly low cost, Contact our representatives, 


+ ATLANTA, GA. 
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hydrocarbons, amines and aromatic hydrocarbons have a 
tendency to swell or partially dissolve it, but by and large it 
is quite inert to the ordinary reagents. It is thermoplastic, 
that is, it begins to soften at 150° F. and higher temperatures 
cause it gradually to soften and shrink. New types of vinyon 
are being developed with a much higher softening tempera- 
ture. Its most outstanding property is its chemical inertness. 
The fact that the fibers do not absorb moisture nor swell per- 
mits a finely woven vinyon fabric to retain the same mesh in 
the air as it does immersed in water. The property has made it 
valuable for bolting cloth and for the finely woven fabric 
used in screen printing. This same non-absorbent property 
toward water gives it a wet strength equal to the dry. This 
property of not swelling in water also makes it inert to all 
ordinary dyes. However, it can be dyed with water insoluble 
acetate rayon dyestuffs in the presence of small amounts of 
certain solid organic chemicals termed assistants like o- 
hydroxydiphenyl. The choice of assistant 1s important as it 


influences the fastness of the dyestuff. Recently vinyon fab- 


rics have been pad dyed with acetate colors which is an 
interesting development. However, there has not been much 
call so far to dye this interesting fiber as most of its pre-war 
and war production was consumed in’ making industrial 
filter cloths to filter strong mineral acid and alkaline solu- 
tions. This resistance to chemical attack, one of its outstand- 
ing qualities, was made use of in many manufacturing proc- 
esses like octane gasoline, synthetic rubber, dyestuffs, phar- 
maceuticals, to name just a few. 

Prior to the war an elastic type vinyon was produced but 
little use was made of it at the time. But as the acute rubber 
shortage developed during the war this elastic vinyon was a 
great boon for medical bandages. As it has somewhat less 
snappy elastic comeback than rubber it is more gentle in its 
use as a bandage. Since it was not subject to bacterial or 
fungi attack in the tropics and did not suffer deterioration 
like rubber its manufacture during the war was wholly re- 
stricted to the armed forces for bandages and various types 
of elastic cord. | 

Even before the war experiments were undertaken ‘to 
raise the softening point of this interesting fiber. 


During 


Fabrics and webbings of Plexon plastic-coated yarn are now reach- 
ing consumers. It is used above as book covering, furniture up- 
holstery, lamp shade fabric and decorative screen covering. Chair 
at right is covered with a multi-striped Plexon in beige, yellow, 
light green and maroon. Lamp and séreen are white. 
chair uses two-inch Plexon webbing in brown. 


The medern 
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the war there was little opportunity to do this. One of the 
developments using the low temperature softening proper- 
ties of vinyon has been the production of a thermo-sealing 
tea bag paper made of the strong type viscose staple with 
sufficient vinyon staple to give the combination thermo 
plastic heat sealing properties. The use of vinyon greatly 
simplifies the sealing operation of the bags and has been 
found much more satisfactory and economical than any other 
material tried. It is, of course, of particular importance that 
such tea bag paper contain nothing which in any way would 
affect the delicate aroma or taste of the tea, and it is inter- 
esting to record that this combination viscose and vinyon 
staple paper has successfully passed the severest tests of 
official tea tasters. 

Experiments are going forward to develop a range of 
fibers with different softening points as.in the case of nylon 
and with the hope that some day in the near future women’s 
sheer hosiery, shower curtains, awnings, acid and chemical | 
resisting work clothing, and many other useful fabrics will a 
be made of this interesting fiber. : 


Velon, Saran, Permalon 


Other synthetic fibers rather closely allied chemically to , 
vinyon are these vinylidene chloride derivatives. Narrow. § 
fabrics as belts, braces and various types of trimmings made - 
of these materials seem to have found favor with the public. 
Robe rails and assist cords were introduced in the 1942 


- automobiles for their decorative value. Tubular braid made 


into leashes for dogs found a ready sale. Some of the ® 
vinylidene material has also found use for special service 
ropes and cores for wire rope. With good chemical and , 
fungi resistance, high strength, wet and dry, these fibers 
should find many uses. Saran has been tried out as a rattan- 
like material for seats on some of New York's Eighth Ave- 
nue Independent Subway lines. Most of the fabric trials, 
however, have been made so far with yarns of rather coarse % 
filaments quite unsuited for the lighter, daintier and sheer J 
type of apparel fabrics but no doubt finer filaments will 
eventually be made. P 

The next man-made fibers are truly chemurgic. They are @ 
the fibers made from a protein base—from casein, soybean 
corn, peanuts, etc. A generic name, Azlon, has been pro 
posed and Rules for Fair Trade Practice are to be set up. § 
The casein type of fiber produced from skim milk has come ? 
on the American market under the trade name aralac and is | 
being made by a subsidiary of the National Dairy Products 
Corp. A casein fiber called Lanital was made in Italy severa 
years before the war. The process consists in dissolving th« 
fat-free casein from skim milk in an alkaline solution and 
forcing this into a special precipitating bath through the 
fine holes of a spinnerette. The filaments from a number of | 
spinnerettes are then combined to form a wet tow which; i 
after a number of preparatory operations is cut to the desire: 
staple length for use on regular cotton, wool or worsted’ 
machinery. 

One of the first uses of casein fibers was in the feltin; 
operation in the making of felt hats which are generall 
made of rabbit hair which has little or no felting property, 
The same is generally true of rayon staple. By blending th 
rabbit hair with rayon staple and adding an Azlon type o! 
fiber very satisfactory hat felts have been obtained. Blended 
with wool, cotton or rayon staple, some very interesting 
fabrics have been produced. The chemical composition of, 
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their collective heels. 
shrouded by fog and rain that grounded our air forces. 


all the protein fibers is quite similar to that of wool which 
is, of course, also a protein fiber. In consequence many of 
the properties of these man-made protein fibers are quite 
similar to wool. They dye with wool dyes, have the same 
specific gravity as wool, etc., and have many interesting 


properties but it is well to point out that they are not wool © 


and are not even intended as a substitute for wool or any 
other fiber. They are intended rather to be used in blends 
with wool, rayon, cotton and other fibers to impart a partic- 
ular characteristic hand or feel to a fabric which they alone 
seem to supply. 


Ramie 


Although this fiber has been known for a very long time 


(it is said ramie was used to wrap the mummies of Egypt) - 


it has been grown almost exclusively in such Oriental coun- 


tries as China, India, Japan and more recently in the Phil- 


ippines. It now promises to become an American industry. 
A company was formed, after extensive research and expert- 
mentation, and large fields of it are now under cultivation 
in Florida. The greatest difficulty encountered in the han- 
dling of all bast fibers, and ramie is no exception, is in the 
proper separation of the fibers. In the Orient the material 
is retted and handled by hand but the Florida enterprise 
seems to have found a way by chemical treatment to recover 
and refine the fiber on a large scale commercial basis which 
promises to make it an economically profitable enterprise. 
Its chief characteristic are its great strength, long staple (six 
to eight inches) greater wet strength than dry, high luster 
and satisfactory dyeing features. Hence if the fibers can be 
obtained economically and sold at a price this long dis- 
credited fiber can come into its own and assume an increas- 
ing importance in the textile field. ) 

All of the fibers discussed so far have been of an organic 


ql 


N December, 
Western Front when the Germans launched a devastat- 
ing counter-attack that had the Allied armies rocking on 


1944, things were rather quiet on the 


For six days the Nazis rolled on, 


But the seventh day dawned bright and clear, and the over- . 
powering American and British air armada rose to blast 
Von Runstedt’s forces to a defeat from which the enemy 
never recovered. 

The Ardennes breakthrough is a classic example of the 
importance of weather in war. Had the rain continued a 
few more days, Allied victory might have been postponed 
for many months. 

Weather is equally important in peaceful activities. It 
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nature, that is to say, made of carbonaceous materials. There 
is another type of textile fiber which is made of inorganic 
materials, namely, glass, and which also can hardly be con- 
sidered in any way chemurgic. 

Glass fibers have been known for some time and some: 
novel neckties were made of spun glass at the Columbian 
World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893, but not much was done 
about glass fibers after that except to make some of the 
glass wool for special filter purposes until the Owens-IIltnois 
Glass actively started the development of glass and glass 
fiber products about 1932. Much work was also done sub- 
sequently by the Owens-Corning Glass Co. The fiber’s 
outstanding value is, of course, its heat resistance and 
electrical insulation. Its heat resistance is of particular use 
in filter cloths used for the filtration of hot and often cor- 
rosive liquids. Its insulation valué is high both for electrical 
purposes and for heat insulation especially when in the form 
of glass wool, sometimes lightly bonded together with a | 
plastic binder. Glass fibers are very strong but have prac- 
tically no elasticity or extensibility, that is, they are very 
brittle. Glass fibers both in continuous filament yarns, in 
yarns of spun (staple) glass, and indeed merely as glass 
wool have found extensive use during the war which can 
now be developed for peacetime uses 

Thus very briefly an outline has been given about some 
of the man-made fibers of today. The development of these 
fibers did not spring full grown from the idea of any one 
person. For the thought of producing silk-like fibers, yarns .§ 
and fabrics had been in the minds of many men for ages, § 
but it was not until certain discoveries in chemistry had been J 
made that means were provided to bring about the realiza- 4 
tion of this age-old dream. And the discoveries continue. 
Only a beginning has been made in the production of man- § 
made fibers, but we are on our way to “engineer” fibers 4 
with properties best suited for specific purposes. 


Function and Maintenance 


Humiditying 


By FERNAND MOREAU, JR., Technical Research 
Laboratories, Oakite Products, Inc. 


affects man’s operations in scores of different ways. / 
rainy week-end means the loss of thousands of dollars to J 
concessionnaires at beach resorts and parks. Bakery chains’ 
seeking to avoid similar losses, employ meteorologists t 
furnish up-to-the-minute information on tomorrow ‘f 
weather. Metropolitan power companies obtain advan 
notice of thunderstorms so that they may be prepared f 
the tremendous load created by the turning on of millior » 
of lights. 
The weather also has a direct bearing on the productio1§ 
of a wide variety of commodities. The humidity of the ati 
in industrial plants has a direct influence on the physical - 
characteristics of the material being fabricated. This is 
particularly true with respect to the production of textiles 
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HAS YOUR MILL 
A HOLE IN ITS POCKET? 


Why not take stock of your waste room control right now? The fact that in 


most mills, one-fourth of all cotton fibers bought are resold, not as a finished is 
product but as a by-product, emphasizes the serious drain in profits caused by 
improper handling, packing and shipping practices in the waste room. a 


Our wide experience in opening up new markets has shown that profitable 


An. 


repeat business, at good prices, can be built with clean, uncontaminated fibers, 
preserved by proper handling. 


Your continued cooperation in reducing unnecessary loss, plus RAYCO 
laboratory research, which is constantly increasing cotton fiber outlets, will 
be mutually beneficial in overcoming competition and in satisfying the needs 
of particular new customers. 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO. and Affiliates 


Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton Fibers 


General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Plants and Cincinnati, Ohio Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. 
Franklin, Ohio Covington, Tenn. Chicago, lll. 
Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga. | Greensboro, N. C. Detroit, Mich. 
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goods, tobacco products, candy, baked goods, printing, 
storage of citrus fruits, etc. 

For example, in textile spinning, winding, twisting, 
weaving and knitting, the pliability afforded the fibers by 
proper humidity and temperature eliminates breakage, im- 
perfections and roughage. It also assures proper regain and 
uniformity of weights, finishes and quality. 

There are many types of humidifying equipment in use 
today. Essentially, all of them have just one function—the 
evaporation of water. Two general classifications can be 
made—-the direct and indirect types of humidifiers. The 
so-called direct type are units placed throughout the plant 
which break liquid water into a fine mist and disperse it 
into the plant atmosphere to evaporate. Compressed air 
atomizers, centrifugal atomizers and compressed air 
atomizers combined with motor-driven fans are illustrations 
of this type. The direct type is a centrally located unit 
which handles recirculated and fresh air and humidifies. it 
in a spray curtain or wet filter, The air is discharged sat- 


urated with water vapor but contains no unevaporated | 


water. This type, when supplied with water for humidify- 
ing and a reheater, comprises the well-known air condition- 
ing unit, 

In most cases all of the units mentioned previously, with 

the exception of the compressed air atomizer, have pro- 
vision for returning the unevaporated water to a central 
supply tank. Any pieces of equipment handling large 
amounts of water, such as the humidifier and air condition- 
ing units described, are prone to a number of problems. 
Bacteria and mold thrive in oxygenated water containing 
organic matter, give rise to foul odors and to slime forma- 
tion which clogs screens, atomizers, pipes and other 
accessory equipment. 
' Scale deposition is another problem. Evaporation causes 
the concentration of salts, particularly in areas where hard 
water is prevalent, causing a clogging of spray jets, pipe 
lines and equipment interiors. 

Corrosion of equipment is accelerated by the dissolved 


By A. G. WARNER 


HE last 15 years of activity in the Southern textile 

. industry has witnessed steady growth in several fields. 
These include production of viscose and acetate rayon; 
weaving, dyeing and finishing of rayon and blended tex- 
tiles; and, to a smaller extent, increased activity in wool 
manufacturing, The continuing increase in consumption of 
wool may not be attributed altogether to wool plants; nu- 


merous cotton and synthetic plants are beginning to use the 


fiber. More widespread consumption of wool yarn and 
wool shoddy stock requires increased technical knowledge 
on the part of processing officials in both the manufacturing 
department and the dyeing and finishing department. 
Wool shoddy stock is a subject of real interest to execu- 
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oxygen in the water as well as the presence of bacteria. 
Unless this corrosion is controlled and reduced to a mini- 
mum it can cost thousands of dollars in ruined equipment. 
All of these problems resolve themselves to items on the 
cost sheet when they are considered from the standpoint of 
down-time on humidifying and air conditioning equipment 
and the consequent mill down-time. In addition to lost 
time there is the item of constant maintenance cost for labor 
used to clean out equipment and keep it clean. 

All of these ills can be eliminated or greatly reduced by 
correct water treatment. This may consist of introducing 
various prepared compounds to maintain the water on the 
alkaline side, which serves to keep down corrosion and 
scale formation. A second material of a germicidal nature 
may be employed to control algae and bacteria. Some time 
ago our laboratory began an investigation of all the factors 
influencing the operators of humidifying equipment with 
the aim of combining, in one material, all the ingredients 
necessary to insure efficient performance. The resultant 
product (Oakite Composition No. 52—-Ed.) comes in 
powder form, is readily soluble in water, is odorless both 
in dry form and in solution. It is non-toxic and non-corro- 
sive in any concentration normally used. A highly effective 


germicidal and fungistatic ingredient prevents a build-up 


of slime and eliminates the foul odors caused by bacteria 
and mold. A high detergency keeps interior surfaces of the 
units and piping clean by washing and suspending airborne 
dirt in the water stream. In mills where a great deal of 
dust, lint or other matter is drawn into the humidifying 
system drains become clogged, necessitating frequent clean- 
ing and adjustment. Drains sometimes overflow, damaging 
machinery or goods beneath the humidifier. Any water 
treatment capable of keeping dirt in suspension pays for 
itself many times over in reduced maintenance costs. 

To sum up, humidifying equipment is subject to four 
general maintenance problems—-hard water scale, slime 
and odors resulting from bacteria growth, airborne dust, 
and corrosion. 


Notes From the Wool Dyer 


Beginning below is a series of articles which will, 


appear occasionally in this magazine. These 
short installments covering practical processing 
operations as well as fundamental plant chemis- 
try are directed primarily to Southern dyeing 
and finishing plants, but will be of interest to 
the entire textile industry. If requested, special 
topics and problems will be dealt with by quali- 
fied authorities. 


tives of plants preparing yarns for blending with natura 
virgin wool, rayon, cotton or other fibers (and ultimatel 
woven into novelty fabrics). This shoddy stock is shippe 
to the manufacturing plants from collection centers all ove: 
the country, typed either as “rags” or “knits,’’ dependin; 
on whether it came from woven or knitted goods, Plant 
receive the stock in bales of varying weights and quality. 
Processing operations required for handling shoddy stocl 
include carbonizing, oiling, garnetting, stripping and dye 
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ing. Carbonization is necessary in order to remove rayon, 
cotton or linen, as well as rubber—the latter very difficult 
to delete. Smaller plants have not found it economical to 
operate carbonizing units, so they secure shoddy which is 
carbonized by jobbers located throughout New England and 
the Philadelphia area. 

Baled and carbonized stock usually is lubricated with an 
oil emulsion, then garnetted (an opening and cutting op- 
eration somewhat similar to that carried out on cotton) in 
order to encourage levelness when stripping and dyeing. 
In an effort to speed processing, a number of experiments 
have been carried out with the objective of eliminating 
oiling and garnetting operations. It has been found in a 
majority of tests run to date that omission of oiling and 
garnetting will result in stock which is relatively poor in 
penetration and levelness when stripped and dyed. This 
is particularly true of shoddy stock which is to be wet pro- 
cessed in rotary (revolving) type machines, since the knit 
or rag stock will become bundled into balls which cannot 
be penetrated uniformly by the stripping and dyeing solu- 
tions. | | 

If a dyehouse is equipped with wool raw stock machines 
or the older type of wood dye vats where the stock is poled, 
carbonized shoddy can be stripped and dyed without exces- 
sive tangling. Dyed stock then can be oiled and garnetted 
ready for the manufacturing: department, thus saving labor, 
time and expense of oiling prior to wet processing. It is 
possible to adapt cotton raw stock machines for the dyeing 
of wool shoddy stock by building supporting inner frames 
which would divide dye lots into smaller units. The inner 
frames should have holes of appropriate size in order to 
allow proper circulation of the liquor. By making such 
changes a cotton raw stock machine's capacity would be 
reduced 25 to 30 per cent, but overpacking would be pre- 
vented, | 

Stripping and dyeing operations for shoddy are carried 
out as follows: make up a scouring bath of two to six per 
cent ammonia, give steady boil for 30 to 60 minutes; drop 
bath and give cold running wash; for stripping, bring up 
in fresh bath and add 11/, to three per cent concentrated 
sulfuric acid; raise to boil and add (slowly) four to eighr 
per cent zinc sulfoxylate formaldehyde;"run at boil unti! 
stock is properly stripped; drop, and in fresh bath add 
sufficient ammonia to neutralize the residual acid remaining 
in the stripped stock. 

For successful stripping, several precautions should be 
observed. The use of a pH measuring unit (glass electrode 
or Macbeth type) is advisable wherever a plant has a com- 
petent textile chemist who can check all steps during the 
stripping operation. If no pH meter is available then the 

use of various pH test papers is recommended in order to 
determine whether a sufficient quantity of sulfuric acid has 
been added to the bath. 

The addition of an agent such as zinc sulfoxylate formal- 
dehyde to a bath that is neutral or alkaline will obtain only 
partial stripping action. Careful control must be main- 
tained in order to prevent too great an addition of sulfuric 
acid, since an excess in the bath will cause the stripping 
agent to decompose too rapidly and not give a satisfactory 
strip when the bath is slightly acid. 

The stripping bath must test acid when this operation is 
completed; otherwise, a dyer may misjudge the strip and 
assume that the stock has been stripped, when in reality the 
wool colors will oxidize back in the acid dyebath and possi- 


bly cause serious trouble on certain shades. A quick test 
to determine whether or not a lot actually has been stripped 
is to take a swatch of stock, neutralize it in weak ammonia, 
place it in a weak acid solution, wash free of acid, then 
check for stripped shade against a lot from the machine. 
If there is no change of shade a dyer can be confident that 
the shoddy is stripped properly. | 

When dyeing, production may be stepped up by eliminat- 
ing the chrome bath through the use of good quality acid 
colors. It is necessary with a majority of medium to heavy 
shades to run a chrome bath on selected fast to fulling 


‘colors. 
For light shades, the stripped goods are dyed at light “9 


boil for 30 minutes with selected acid and chrome colors 
with the addition of five to ten per cent Glaubers salt; then 
add 31/, to seven per cent acetic acid slowly; run bath at 
light boil for 30 minutes, sample for shade; if shade is 
satisfactory drop bath and give running wash prior to ex- 
traction and drying. For some light colors the acetic acid . 
is replaced partially by one per cent sulfuric acid so as to 


obtain full exhaust of colors. For medium to heavy shades ‘y 


the stripped goods are dyed with Glaubers, acetit and sul- 


furic for 45 minutes, steam is cut off, one to three per cent } 


bichromate of soda is added slowly in a diluted solution 4 
and run for 30 minutes at 200 to 210° F. prior to sampling 
for shade. Some dyers prefer to sample for shade before” 


adding bichrome on the afterchroming bath, but time is } 


saved if the operation is carried out without delay. When 
stock is dyed it then is washed, finished, extracted and dried 


prior to being baled for use by the manufacturing depart- J : 


ment. 


Engineering Ingenuity Urged for Rayon 


It becomes more and more evident that new, better, faster ; 


and possibly radically different means to process rayon into | 
yarns and fabrics should be conceived and developed to take ‘ 


advantage of the ever better processing properties made § 


available in modern fibers, it was stated by Rene Bouvet of # 


American Viscose Corp.'s textile research department in a 9 
talk before the American Society of Mechanical Engineers | 


at Philadelphia, Pa. “This problem constitutes a clear chal- 4 


lenge to aggressive thinking and engineering ingenuity.’ |] 


“Its solution would open tremendous possibilities and un 
questionably would offer high rewards,” Mr. Bouvet said 
“Obviously, an industry that calls for repeat operation: 


of such magnitude as the textile industry offers an ideatg 


field for the exercise of mechanical engineering ingenuity, \ 
Mr. Bouvet stated. “It is my belief that it should be possible " 


to conceive machines of a highly specialized purpose to turn : 


out fabrics of standard types faster, better and more eco 
nomically than has heretofore been possible. As the proper: 
ties of rayon reach new heights through research, the oppor. | 
tunities for creative ‘mechanical thinking and their practical! 
applications in the art of fabric manufacturing will become 
more and more numerous. The textile field offers to aggres- { 
sive mechanical engineering opportunities second to none 


Chemical Industries Exposition Is Held 
The 20th annual Chemical Industries Exposition, whic: 


was held during the week of Feb. 25 at Grand Central} 
Palace, New York City, was reported to have revéaled{ 


many new and interesting developments. This first chem! 
cal show since Pearl Harbor embraced 375 individual] 
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exhibitors, among them some who manufacture and sell to 
the rayon and textile industries. Rayon yarn producers 
were conspicuous by their absence at the show. Manufac- 
turers of textile machinery and equipment, textile, chemi- 
cal and dyestuff manufacturers and producers of plastics 
were among those represented at the exposition. Among 
™ the concerns which exhibited were Owens-Corning Fiber- 
‘® las Corp. and Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills. 


- 


Carter Firm Represented At Canadian Meet 


E. L. Ramsey, vice-president of A. B. Carter, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, N.-C., and J. McDowell McLeod, engineer for the 
@ Carter Traveler Co., Gastonia, recently attended a meeting 
 #@ of the western division of the Textile Society of Canada in 
. J Hamilton, Ont. Hamilton Cotton Co. was host. Mr. 
™ McLeod, a guest speaker, discussed the selection of ring 
™ travelers for specific applications, and their relationship to 
i various processes of textile engineering. He was introdiiced 
>a by Hugh Williams of Toronto, direct Canadian representa- 
. tive for Carter Traveler Co. and Carter Mill Devices Co., 
. @ divisions of A. B. Carter, Inc. 


it 

nq A.S.T.M. Rayon Definition Favored in Poll 
B In a poll of the members of the American Association of 
‘a t | Textile Technologists as to whether American or British 
 % definitions of the term “rayon” were desirable, the defini- 
| tion of the American Society for Testing Materials, which 
’ limits the word to synthetic textiles of a cellulose base, was 


favored by a large majority of those voting. Votes favoring 

the A.S.T.M. definition represented 87 per cent, while 
+39 eight per cent voted for the definition of the Textile Insti- 
tute of Manchester, England, which would describe all 
fibers not of natural occurrence as ‘rayon.’ Of those voting, 
five per cent took exception to both British and American 
definitions. 

The A.S.T.M. definition is as follows: “Rayon, n—A 
generic term for filaments made from various solutions of 
modified cellulose by pressing or drawing the cellulose solu- 
tion through an orifice and solidifying it in the form of a 
filament.’’ The British definition as proposed by the Tex- 
tile Institute, Manchester, is “Rayon, adj. or n—A generic 


HE regular meeting of the South Carolina Division of 

the Southern Textile Association will be held this 
spring at Parker High School, Greenville, Saturday, April 
13. The program will feature three topics, with a question 
and answer session to follow discussion of each subject. 
Louis Greet, director of vocational training at Parker High 
School, will speak on “’Pre-employment O. F. Dav- 
enport of Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Co. will discuss ‘Fire 
Prevention in Textile Plants;’’ and Les Cobb of Tennessee 
Eastman Corp. will cover ‘‘Processing of Rayon Staple.” 
John Caughman of Spartanburg, chairman of the division, 

.- has urged all interested textile operating executives of South 
which § Carolina mills to attend the meeting. It begins at 10 a. m. 
entra’® Other conventions and meetings of interest to the South- 
rgaled ern textile industry include the following: South Central 
Section, American Association of Textile Chemists and Coll- 
vidual Orists —- Chattanooga, Tenn., April 13; Alabama Cotton 
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term applied to all fibers for textile use which are not of 
natural occurrence.” 

Grex, a direct system of numbering yarn sizes for all 
types of yarn, has been officially endorsed by the A.S.T.M. 
Advantages have been seen for this system in numbering 
spun rayon yarn and blends of rayon staple fiber. Proper 
comparison between the sizes of yarns spun on the various 
systems also was described as beneficial. The Grex system 
is described as a direct numbering system, resembling in 
this respect the denier system as opposed to the reciprocal 
system used in numbering cotton and wool yarns. In it 
the heavier yarn has the higher yarn number. 

' Azlon, as a generic term for man-made natural protein 
base fibers, also has been adopted by the A.S.T.M. Fibers 
to which this over-all term will’ apply are aralac, fibers 
made from peanuts or soybeans and other protein materials. 
Azlon was adopted with the thought that it indicates the 
nitrogenous nature of the raw material. 


T.C.C.A. Fall Rayon Collection 


The Confidential Advance Rayon Collection for Fall, 
1946, issued by the Textile Color Card Association, fea- 
tures a group of rich, glowing tones captioned Jewels of 
the Orient. In this group are Royal Lapis, Chinese Topaz, 
Orient Emerald, Jewel Red, Burma Ruby, Persian Peridot, 
Flame Opal and India Sapphire. Other groups of tones 
carried in the collection include Holiday Hues, consisting 


of pastels and middle tones, and a group of variations in 
green. 


New Insecticide May Kill Boll Weevil 


Benzene hexachloride may spell death to the cotton boll 
weevil. The new British insecticide, American field tests 
indicate, is more effective, as far as cotton insects are 
concerned, than D.D.T. or calcium arsenate. However, ben- 
zene hexachloride, as a cotton insecticide, apparently has 
one weakness, scientists of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, who made the tests, announced. It is not as effec- 
tive as calcium arsenate or D.D.T. for the control of: boll- 
worms. Yet, it has no ill effects on cotton plants when 


used in low dosages. 


—Numerous Textile Industry Meetings To Be Held This Spring— 


Manufacturers Association — Beuna Vista Hotel, Biloxi. 
Miss., April 19-20; Southeastern Section, American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Colorists—Ralston Hotel, 
Columbus, Ga., April 20; National Plastics Exposition— 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, April 22-27; South- 
eastern Industrial Recreation Conference —- Charlotte (N. 
C.) Hotel, April 25-26; Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of Georgia—General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, May 
2-3; Eastern Carolina Division, Southern Textile Associa- 
tion—North Carolina State College school of textiles, Ral- 


_ eigh, May 4; American Cotton Manufacturers Association— 


Pinehurst, N. C., May 14-16; Carolina Yarn Association— 
Pinehurst, N. C., May 16-18; Tufted Textile Manufacturers 
Association—Lookout Mouutain (Tenn.) Hotel, May 31- 
June 1; Southern Textile Association (annual convention) 
—Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C., June 6-8; Fifth 
Annual Cotton Festival—Gastonia, N. C., June 17-21. 
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Part Five of a Series by JAMES T. MEADOR 


a: the past two articles we have discussed the general 
| arrangement of lighting in the opening and _ picker 
rooms, card rooms with long draft roving frames or slub- 


bers and intermediate or fly frames having high creels, and 


spinning rooms in which the general treatment of the light- 


‘Ing arrangement was based on the use of individual motor 


drives on the spinning frames instead of overhead motors 
and shafting for either the group type or four-frame type 
drives. 


This installment will go into the winder room area... 


Warpers with the accompanying creel stands and also weave 
room arrangements for both narrow and wide looms will 
be covered. In these cases fluorescent lighting is considered 


in keeping with the trend of progress in the textile industry 


toward better lighting for better production. 
In the winder room area, as in all other parts of the mill 
previously discussed, it ts quite important to maintain the 


arrangement of the light fixtures with the length of the 


tubes parallel to the run of the yarn or, in other words, 
with the fixtures hanging across the frames, and in the case 
of the illustration below, also across the mill. This produces 
the added feature of reduced glare-when looking down the 
length of the mill, which is quite an advantage in main- 
taining a high level of seeing ability. This arrangement 


| 


will give a uniform intensity of from 18 to 23 foot-candles ee 


of light in the working levels of this area inasmuch as there 
will be approximately 100 square feet of area average per 
fixture. This will also provide lighting on all of the work- 
ing parts of the machine for ordinary maintenance. The 
above rating is based on the same mounting height as pre- 
viously suggested, which is ten feet from the floor to the 
bottom edge of the reflector of the fixture. 3 
Next we go into the warper and creel areas where we | 
find a slightly different arrangement of lighting inasmuch 
as this area calls for specific fixture location instead of the 
general arrangement previously referred to in the other 
departments. In this case there must be fixtures on both the 
inside alleys of the creel stands as well as on the outside of 
both sides practically in a continuous run, with the fixtures § 
being mounted end to end for the most effective mainte- @ 
nance of production by the warper operators, as well as @ 
their creel hands, who must all have acute visual capacity 
in keeping up ends, as well as finding broken warp yarns 4 
from the creel to the warper. The warper operators need B 
this high intensity of light in order to quickly locate the § 
broken ends and make repairs in the quickest time possible. § 
The warper storage area, where the cone packages, as @. 
well as the finished warps are stored, may be subjected to 3 


4 


| ‘J 


Room Area | WARPER Room with YARN & Warp STORAGE 


Sketch No. 1 shows the arrangement of individual 100-watt, double tube (40 watts each) fixtures over the winder room area as well as over the 
warper and ereel, yarn storage bins and racks. 
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HERE'S WHAT YOU NEED IN A 


A High lubricity to cut down wear. 


2. tow gum-forming tendency. 


3. Good cohesion for minimum drip and creep. 
4. Washability to remove the “minimum.” 


5. Sure protection against rust. 


WHAT SHELL DOES IN PREPARING 


employs highly scientific methods of 
selecting crude oil stocks—only those 


4 yielding high lubricity are used in 


loom oils. “Oiliness’’ is improved by 
compounding straight mineral oils 
with natural fatty oils. 


Gum-Forming is evidence that an oil 


r the 
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‘oxidizes easily. Shell removes all un- 
3 stable compounds from loom oils by 


means of a solvent-extraction process. 


© Dripping and Creeping are largely 
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eliminated by the selective refining 
which results in a viscous, cohesive 
oil that stays put. 


Washability is secured by the use of 
natural fatty oils that readily emulsify 
with water—gets rid of any trace of 
oil in the finishing. 


Rust Prevention is a primary problem 
in the moist atmosphere maintained 
in the weaving department. Shell for- 
tifies Textilis Oil with a special rust 
preventive that gives it metal wetting 


SHELL TEXTILE LUBRICANTS 


E Lubrication is the oil’s main job. Shell 


ability much higher than that of water 
—means sure protection against rust. 


The Shell Lubrication Engineer will 
gladly give you specific advice on the 
lubrication of any type of loom, as 
well as on other mill equipment. 


For informative literature about tex- 
tile machine lubrication, write to Shell 
Oil Company, Incorporated, 50 West 
50th Street, New York 20, New York; 
or 100 Bush piven San Francisco 6, 
California. 
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Sketch No. 2 indicates the position of fluorescent tube fixtures over the 
warp tying machines, drawing-in frames and the warp storage areas. 


general area lighting of approximately 100 square feet per 
fixture as shown, inasmuch as no unusual intensity or con- 
centration of light is necessary for this particular area. 
However, it is vitally necessary that the operators working 
in this area have adequate light for identification and selec- 
tion of the packages of yarn to be processed in this depart- 
ment.- 

We next come to the area of the mill which we have 
designated as Item No. 7 and which covers drawing-in and 
warp-tying rooms. The accompanying illustration, while it 
does not show as many drawing-in frames as might be used 
in the average mill, will still serve the purpose of illustrat- 
ing the most effective way for adequate light in such work. 
This arrangement of fixtures, as shown, follows the general 
arrangement we have adopted throughout the mill, with 
the length of the tube parallel to the run of the work. In 
this case it is more important than ever to provide sharp 
contrasts in order to facilitate the drawing-in of yarn into 
the heddle frames. The writer would like to suggest here, 
however, that any of you who are contemplating the light- 
ing of such areas might light some of your drawing-in 


ie 


frames experimentally in this manner. This suggestion ts 
made inasmuch as there has been a great difference of 
opinion among various mill men regarding this particular 
department, with the result that there are very few draw- 
ing-in frames that are anywhere near well lighted and most 
of them having old-fashioned reflectors with 200 watt 
lamps which produce only a limited light spread, a great 
deal of glare, very little contrast, and a considerable slow- 
down in production. The application of fluorescent light- 
ing in this case would relieve all of these conditions as well 
as reduce the amount of heat generated by the light fixture 
as compared to the old-style incandescent light mentioned 
above. This is really one of ‘the important points in the 
weaving mill that is in crying need of attention and .im- 
provement. 

For the tying-in room we suggest the application of the 
general lighting arrangement of approximately 100 square 
feet area per fixture average, and at the usual mounting 
height of ten feet from the floor to the bottom of the. 
reflector. Directly over the bed of the machine it has been 
found that two fluorescent fixtures placed parallel to each 
other and approximately five feet apart, with the length of 
the tube parallel to the run of the yarn, would provide high 
contrasting effects which would thereby reduce eye fatigue 
and would increase the speed of setting up the machine for 
each tying-in operation. 

In consideration of lighting over narrow looms the light- 
ing arrangement which has been found most effective is 
that shown in the accompanying sketch, where a single 
double-tube 100-watt fixture is hung across each of the two 
alleys all the way across the mill,in a line directly over the / 
center of the looms with the length of the tube again, as a 
mentioned before, parallel to the run of the work or in 
this case the warp of the fabric. This also has the feature 
of avoiding conflict with overhead shafting and belting 
should such be used and will work equally as well or per- 
haps better and with more usable light on the looms if 
individual motor drives are used. This will give from 23 
to 27 foot-candles of light on (Continued on Page 36) © 


Sketch No. 3 shows the arrangement of individual 100-watt, double tube fixtures over the narrow looms, and the continuous rows over the wide looms. 
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SPEED TRICOT WARPER 


This new and outstanding machine introduces a radically new 


beam-doffing mechanism which doffs in one to one and one- -half 
minutes. 


The New Cocker High Speed Tricot Warper has a new type 
drive which gives constant yarn speed and an adjustable 
operating speed. It permits gradual acceleration and is equip- 
ped with dynamic and magnetic braking. It also introduces an 
entirely new design of presser roll control. 


The New Cocker High Speed Tricot Warper is of extra heavy 
construction to stand speeds up to 1,000 yards per minute. 


MACHINE FOUNDRY 
Our engineering staff is trained by 


years of experience to solve indi- A N 
vidual problems. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


Write or wire for full information. 
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The Senate Labor Committee 


Commenting upon the shutdown of the coal mines under 


the orders of John L. Lewis, the Charlotte Observer says: 


This stoppage means that manufacturers of hundreds of articles 
that the public urgently needs will again be, interrupted, the scarci- 
ties that are already serious will become still worse, and, conse- 
quently, real inflation that cannot be warded off by any amount 
of price control will be that much nearer. 

All of this could have been prevented if the Senate labor com- 
mittee had been more concerned with the public welfare and less 
intent upon appeasing the C.I.O. and its Political Action Com- 
mittee. 

Before the labor committee for nearly a month has lain the 
Case Bill, which was designed specifically to prevent the kind of 
walkout that has tied up the coal mines, the steel mills, and the 
manufacturing industries. 

The labor committee of the United States Senate was 
hand-picked by the leaders of organized labor and appoint- 
ed by their orders. 

It is interested in serving organized labor and definitely 
appears to have little interest in serving the public or pro- 
tecting industry against unfair practices. 


Big Convention 


The American Cotton Manufacturers Association advises 
that hotel reservations for the annual meeting at the Caro- 
lina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., May 14-16, have broken all 
records and that the only reservations now obtainable are at 
other hotels in that vicinity. 

The Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia an- 
nounces that requests by textile manufacturers for reserva- 
tions at the General Oglethorpe Hotel at Wilmington Beach, 
near Savannah, Ga., have exceeded the supply of rooms and 
that it has been necessary to cancel the reservations made by 
machinery and supply dealers and representatives of textile 
journals such as your editor, and to ask them to secure rooms 
at Savannah hotels. 


Vice-President and Eastern Manager 


It is our opinion that had the Southern Textile Exposition 
at Greenville, S. C., not been cancelled the attendance of 
textile manufacturers would have broken all records. In fact. 


reports indicate large registration at all conventions this 
year. 


Propaganda From High Circles 


The people of this country should not be too much influ- 
enced by statements made by some persons who are supposed 
to be spokesmen for the present administration. 

While there are many excellent and patriotic government 


officials, it is well known that President Truman has placed 


in positions of influence many who have communistic lean- 
ings and whose patriotism is subject to question. 


We particularly have reference to propaganda directed at | 


the present governments of Spain and Argentina. 
We hold no brief for either and recognize the definite 
German influence in Argentina, but this country-is com- 


mitted to a policy of self-determination for the peoples of \% 


all governments, including weak governments, and has 
declared itself against using either force or pressure to 


coerce the people of any country to conform their govern- | 


ment to the ideas of any outside government or group. 

Several years before World War II, when the communists 
of Russia had ambitions to establish their form of govern- 
ment in all countries, a group of Russians infiltrated Spain 
and, joining forces with Spanish communists, made a sud- 
den and unexpected attack upon the throne and were suc- 
cessful in seizing the government. 


Because of the suddenness of the movement a minority- 


was able to establish control over the Spanish people and 
for a time the Spanish communists, with the aid of the 
Russians, ruled Spain with a ruthless hand. 


The Russians gathered unto themselves almost all of the 


gold in the treasury of Spain and transported it to Russia. 
(This statement can be substantiated beyond dispute. ) 
With the gold went many of the Russians who had 
helped overthrow the Spanish government and an uprising 
which began in Morocco set in motion forces for the people 


of Spain to recapture their government from the Spanish ’ 


communists and their Russian associates. 


We were as much opposed to Hitler and Mussolini as 


other lovers of freedom, but any fair-minded man must 
admit that it was logical that those rulers should send aid 
to the Spanish forces which were fighting against the con: 
trol of their country by the Spanish communists and the 
Russians. 


Many of the Russians hisoia left Spain with their loot of ' 


gold, the Spanish communists found themselves short oi. 


manpower because they had never included a very large 
portion of the Spanish people, and also without funds with 
which to purchase enough arms and ammunition to carry on 
the struggle. 

At that stage American communists, and American sym 
pathizers with communism, went to the aid of the Spanish 
communists. Large funds were raised in the United States 
for the support of the Spanish communists and many young 
Americans were recruited and sent to Spain. 

One of the Americans who was active in the movement* 
for the support of the Spanish communists was Frank 
Graham, president of the University of North Carolina. 

Together with 17 other members of the faculty of the 
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University of North Carolina he signed a paper, addressed 
to President Franklin D. Roosevelt, demanding that the 
United States lift the embargo on arms so that ‘‘guns and 
ammunition might be sent to the Loyalists in Spain.” The 
so-called Loyalists were the communists and their Russian 
allies. 

Raising money “for the Spanish Loyalists” became a com- 
munist racket and it is estimated that more than $18,000,000 
was raised, but it is doubted that half of the collections ever 
left the hands of the collectors. 

Many of the young Americans who were sent to Spain to 
assist the communists died in battles while there and some- 
where in our files are copies of bitter statements by some 
who complained that they were tricked and deceived into 
joining the armed forces of the so-called Spanish Loyalists. 

The war in Spain became a struggle between Spanish 
communists and the Spanish people under Franco. 

Hitler and Mussolini, being enemies of communism, did 
send military aid to Franco but there is no evidence that 


-Franco was ever an ardent advocate of Naziism. 


Unfortunately the war in Spain did afford both Hitler 
and Mussolini an opportunity to test their war equipment 
and through those tests they became better prepared for 
World War II, but they would have had no such oppor- 
tunity had not Russian and Spanish communists overthrown 
the government of Spain. 

The communists would have been quickly overthrown by 
the Spanish people under Franco had not the continuation 
of the struggle been made possible by financial and man- 
power support sent by American communists. 

Many may say “That ain't the way I heard it,” for the 
story we have told is contrary to the propaganda which has 
been repeatedly put out by those who wish to see control 
over Spain remain in the hands of communists but it is a 


true statement and the one most likely to be recorded by. 


future historians. 


It is absolutely true that both Hitler and Mussolini gave 
military support to Franco but there seems to be evidence 
that the support was given because his opponents were 
communists rather than that he was an advocate of their 
form of government. 

All during World War II there was propaganda to the 
effect that Franco was giving support to Hitler and Musso- 
lint but Franco says that his was an attitude of strict neu- 
trality and the record seems to be in his favor. 

We would prefer to see the control over Spain in the 
hands of some man who had not had the support of Hit- 
ler and Mussolini but we very definitely do not wish to see 
it in the hands of a man identified with communism. 

Recently some of our government officials have been try- 
ing to force the Spanish people to kick Franco out, but they 
seem to feel that it 1s a question for them to decide and they 
are probably aware that some of our high officials are pri- 
marily interested in establishing a communist government in 
Spain. 

Spanish people seem to believe that we meant what we 
said when we asserted that the peoples of all countries 
should decide for themselves the form of government under 
which they should live. 

At the beginning of the recent contest between Peron 
and Tamborini for president of Argentina, one of our high 
officials published a “white paper’ blast at Peron in an 
effort to prevent his election. 
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Instead of holding to our position for each country to 
determine for itself its form of government, we sought to 
assist Tamborini, a man of communistic leanings. 

The people of Argentina rebuked us: for our effort by 
electing Peron by an overwhelming majority. 

We have no doubt that the German influence in Argen- 
tina is strong and we are definitely opposed to what the 
Germans stand for, but if there is to be self-determination 
for the peoples of all countries, it must apply to those 
whose form of government we do not like. 

We were against Hitler and Mussolini and are still 
against their forms of government and all they stood for. 

Communists and friends of communism now established 
in high places in our government seem to see an opportunity 
to better the position of the communists by making attacks 
upon governments and officials of governments who have 
the taint of support given by Hitler and Mussolini or their 
followers. 

We have no right to force or attempt to force Spain or 
Argentina to change to a form of government which would 
be pleasing to some of our government officials. 

If self-determination for the peoples of all countries of 
the world means anything, it means that forms of govern- 
ment which we do not like may be established without 
attempted coercion by us. 

We were against Hitler and against Mussolini. We do 
not like Franco or the German influence in Argentina. 

We are also against communism and against efforts by 
American government officials to force other countries to 
elect officials tainted with communism. 


Growth of North Carolina 


The following is a rather interesting comparison of the 
population growth of two states: 


Civil War 1940 

Population Population 
North Carolina ........ 990,000 43,571,000 


These figures show that since the Civil War the popula- 
tion of North Carolina increased 2,580,000 as against a 
1,077,000 increase in Virginia. 

We will not attempt to explain why North Carolina has 
grown so much more rapidly than Virginia but the com- 
parison does afford an opportunity for interesting specula- 
tion. 

Of more interest is the burden of state employees which 
are being supported by the taxpayers of the several Southern 
states: 


State 
Employees Population 
1942 1940 
North Carolina 14,600 3.571.623 
8,000 2,845,627 


Just why there should be so many more state employees 
in one state than in another 1s another question which we 
cannot answer. 
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CONSTRUCTION, NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS, VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


MAGNOLIA, ARK.—Eighty per cent of the stock of the 
$350,000 Magnolia Cotton Mills Co. has been sold to Jack- 
son, Miss., and Lynchburg, Va., interests. Several of the 
largest stockholders among the 300 investors in the former 
company sold their holdings, but several leading Magnolia 
business men retained their stock. New officers of the com- 


- pany, which will retain the firm name for the present, are 


T. A. Turner of Jackson, president; J. O. Hutcheson of 
Magnolia, first vice-president; H. A. Stikes of Jackson, sec- 
ond vice-president; and G. C, Gerhart of Magnolia, secre- 
tary-treasurer, who recently succeeded J. R. Wikle as man- 
ager of the textile plant. 


GLENDALE, S. C.—The D. E. Converse Co. plant has 
been sold to J. L. Stifel and Sons, Inc., of Wheeling, W. 

a., for approximately $2,500,000, based upon the pur- 
chaser’s offer of $225 each for the 10,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Established in 1856, the plant manufactures 
cotton drills, sheetings and prints. Equipment includes 
964 looms and 33,804 spindles, and the company employs 
approximately 500 workers. S. J. DuPre is now president 
of the company, and the purchaser has. indicated a desire 
to continue the present management. 


NEWBERRY, S. C.—Controlling stock in the Newberry 
Cotton Mills has been sold by a stockholders committee to 
M. M. Clairmont of New York. The firm is capitalized at 
$1,000,000 and operates 44,000 spindles and 1,300 looms. 


DouBLeE SHOALS, N. C.—The entire capital stock of 
Double Shoals Mill Co. has been sold by Tom Moore and 
associates to Cleveland Mill & Power Co. of Lawndale, 
N. C. There will be no change in operating policy at the 
mill, which will be used by the purchasing company to in- 
crease production of its twines and cordages. The mill 
will be under the management of John F. Schenck, Jr., also 
manager of the plant at Lawndale. The Double Shoals 
plant has 21 cards, 3,200 ring and 2,090 twister spindles. 


West, Tex.—The name of the Brazos Valley Mills has 
been changed to West Mills, Inc. The offices are now 
located at 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


CLover, S. C.—Bocar Mills, Inc., recently organized by 
Cary C. Boshamer and now under construction, will have 
5,000 spindles and will manufacture 10s to 20s from cotton 
and synthetic fibers. The equipment will be new machin- 
ery. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Abraham Tabin of Chicago has 


assumed the presidency of Brookside Mills, Inc., as the re-- 


sult of a change in ownership of the mill and all of its 
physical assets and inventory. Arthur L. Emery will continue 
as vice-president and general manager. Thomas Epstein of 
New York is the new secretary; and Albert Tabin of Chi- 
cago, treasurer. The plant heretofore has been operated by 
Brookside Mills, a Tennessee corporation. Under the new 
ownership, it is operated by Brookside Mills, Inc., a Del- 
aware concern. 
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GREENSBORO, N. C.—Work on a $250,000 expansion 
for Southern Webbing Mills, Inc., has been started at the 
plant site on Reidsville Road, five miles north of here. 
Manufacturers of elastic webbing for work clothing and 
underwear, the firm would double its facilities with the 
addition of a two-story brick and steel building with 78 
by 116 feet of floor space. This will house new narrow- 
fabric weaving looms. An office building, 28 by 65 feet, 
also is under construction. It is expected that the present 
50 employees will be doubled in number. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Construction of a new building 
for spinning and weaving of synthetic fabrics, to cost “‘sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars’’ and to be the initial step in 
a larger expansion program, is underway at Revolution Cot- 
ton Mills here. The structure will have approximately 90,- 
000 square feet of floor space and will be one story in 
height. It will be air conditioned and modern in all re- 
spects. The building will house approximately 7,000 spin- 


dles and 600 looms, all to be new equipment. Present-plans, 


subject to revision, are to make the synthetic goods into 
napped material for nightwear and sportswear. 


RALEIGH, N. C.—Burlington Mills Corp. will erect a 
large dyeing plant nine miles north of Raleigh on the Wake 
Forest highway and adjoining Neuse River. The amount 
to be invested in the new construction was not divulged. 
It was learned, however, that the company has bought about 
150. acres of land immediately north of U. S. No. 1 bridge 
over Neuse River. The property will give the company 
over a quarter-mile frontage on the river, on the Seaboard 
Railway and on both sides of U. S. 1. 


Decatur, ALA.—The land, building, machinery and 
equipment of the rayon tire cord plant operated by Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. here has been sold to the lessee 
for $956,720 in cash subject to priority rights of Federal 
Government agencies. Included in the sale are about six 
acres of land, the land improvements, a brick, concrete and 
steel manufacturing building, a garage of similar construc- 
tion and two wooden hose houses with a total floor area of 
104,960 square feet and .all machinery ahd equipment. 
Actual cost of the plant amounted to $1,147,146 with the 
land and buildings costing $424,708 and the machinery 
and equipment $722,438. The present fair value is esti- 
mated at $1,001,924. Goodyear will continue to manufac- 
ture rayon tire cord in the plant. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Elbert Mills, Inc., of Charlotte has 
received a charter of corporation and will be established in 
business here to deal in textiles. Incorporators are Mrs. 
Ruth E. McDonough, Mrs. Johnsie W. Sanders and Miss 
Adelaide Criminger. The corporation, which has been 


assured ample financial support, has an authorized capital 
of 1.000 no-par-value shares. 


CoL_umMBuUs, GA.—A $40,000 weave room addition at 
Bibb Mfg. Co. is under construction and will be completed 
soon. The addition will be 84 by 210 feet, on a one-story 
plan of brick and steel. 
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Whether you are concerned with the problems of increasing production, or with the improvement of yarn 
quality . . . we invite you to consult us regarding the advantages of Dynamically Balanced spinning and 
twister frame cylinders. 


Frames fully equipped with these perfectly balanced cylinders permit higher speed, assure uniform quality, 
eliminate premature bearing failure caused by excessive vibration . . . and save substantially in replace- 
ment cost of cylinder head bores, journals, travelers and rings. 


SPINNING CYLINDERS 
METAL SHOP 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


Investigate the advantages of 
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i KNITTING Slip-Not Belt, 
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ase. 
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if GASTONIA, N. C. of such drives 
t. giving maxt- 
mum perform- 
ance ina large = 
4 Southern tex- 
| tile mill. 
C- 
Slip-Not Belts are uniform in thickness; they give a 
- maximum pulley contact with less slip, longer life and Ba 
in greater production. x 
SS Call On Our Nearest Representative! “ 
A. low cost synthetic organic compound of 
exceptionally high detergent value. Effec- 
at tive in hard water, acid, or alkaline baths. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


E. L. Lee has been promoted to overseer 
of spinning at Bibb Mfg. Co. Mill No. 2, 
Macon, Ga. G. B. Chastain, formerly assist- 
ant to Mr. Lee, has succeeded him as over- 
seer of the Crown, Star and Knitting De- 
partments of the mull. Ernest Griggs re- 


places Mr. Chastain as assistant overseer. 


J. F. Sumner has succeeded H. E. Jenkins 
as superintendent of Union Mills, Maiden, 
N. C., a subsidiary of American Yarn & 
Processing Co. E. H. Timanus. ts’ now 
manager of manufacturing at Nelson Cotton 
Mills, Whitnel, N. C., now an A. Y. P. 


unit. 


Chester S: Allen has succeeded the late 
Albert L. Scott .as president of Lockwood 
Greene Engineers, Inc., New York City. He 
has been a director and vice-president of the 
firm which he joined in 1910. 


D. C. Sanford, left, 
with the Bristol Co. 
of Waterbury, Conn., 
since 1935, has been 
appointed district man- 
ager forthe firm’s 
branch ofhce at Birm- 
ingham, Ala. He ts an 
electrical engineering 
graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. At 
Birmingham he succeeds H. A. Van Hala, 
transferred to the company's Cleveland, 
Ohio, office: 


Walter Neale has been elected a vice- 
president in addition to his duties as treas- 
urer of Duplan Corp., which has Southern 
plants at Grottoes, Va., Lincolnton and 
Winston-Salem, N. C. L. Gordon Hale. has 
been elected secretary of the corporation. 


E. A. Terrell of Charlotte, president of 
Terrell Machine Co., has been elected a gov- 
ernor of the National Patent Council, an 
organization dedicated to defense of the pat- 
ent system. 


Stanley A. Rygler of New York City is 
now president of Rhodes-Rhyne Mfg. Co. at 
Lincolnton, N. and H. McIntyre of 
Charlotte is secretary and treasurer. 


Four additional members have been added 
to the Institute of Textile Technology staff 
at Charlottesville, Va. They are: Dr. Charles 
H. Lindsley, physical chemist; Dr. Lyle G. 
Overholser, analytical chemist; Wilson Mur- 
ray Carr, Jr., assistant editor of Textile 
Technology Digest; and Dr. Adolph Renold, 
colloid chemist. 


Frank A. Schwerdt has been elected treas- 
urer of Victor Chemical Works, Chicago. 
He succeeds G. W. Christopher, retired. 


Dr. Boris Schwartz, 
left, has been appoint- 
ed chief research chem- 
ist for Hart Products 
Corp., chemical manu- 
facturing concern with 
headquarters in New 
York City. Upon com. 
pletion of his techni- 
cal education in. 1942 
he was engaged in re- 
search on textile chemicals for three years. 
He is a member of a number of professional 
societies. 


Clifton Powell, assistant overseer of spin- 
ning for the McKinney Plant of Texas Tex- 
tile Mills, has received a pin in recognition 
of 20 years’ service to the organization. Mrs. 
J. L. Fowler, wife of the plant's night su- 
perintendent, has received a 30-year pin. 


Goldthwaite H. Dorr, formerly president 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., has 
been awarded the Medal of Merit for civil- 
ian services as head of radio operations for 


the Army's phychological warfare branch in 


Europe. 


W. E. Hammond, who has completed 70 
years in textile manufacturing, has retired 
as superintendent of Balfour (IN. C.) Mills, 
Inc. J. A, Smyth, vice-president, will take 
over duties as superintendent. 


Charles T. Brown, 
left, has been appoint- 
ed Southern represen- 
tative for American 
Business Credit Corp. 
of New York City. 
Mr. Brown, who until 
now has been connect- 
ed with another finan- 
cial organization serv- 
ing the textile indus- 
try, will. make his headquarters at 905 Lib- 
erty Life Building, Charlotte. 


W. L. (Bill) Gravlee is now representing 
the Alemite Co. as sales engineer in North 
Carolina, with Charlotte headquarters. He 
formerly covered Georgia and Florida for 
the company. 


Ernest Jones has succeeded J. B. Thomp- 
son as superintendent of Corsicana ( Tex.) 
Cotton Mills. 


= age an 


James Smith, with J. P. Stevens.& Co. at 
New York City for more than 15 years, has 
been: elected. assistant treasurer to replace 
Nash Eldridge, resigned. Cliff Edwards and 
Nelson Tower have been named vice-presi- 
dents. 


Lieut. (j.2.) W. H. Suttenhield, Jr., son 
of the vice-president and sales manager of 
American Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. Holly, 
N. C.. was married at Charlotte March 19 
to Miss Helen Margaret Colyer of Sydney, 
Australia. Lieutenant Suttenheld will enter 
the textile manufacturing business upon. his 
release from the Navy this spring. 


-BACK TO CIVILIAN LIFE; Henry Mor- 
rell, released from the Army following 46 
months of service, has been elected assistant 
secretary and treasurer of Cherokee Textile 
Mills at Knoxville. Tenn. Jones Y. 
Pharr, left, discharged 
from textile inspection 
duties at the Armv’s 
Charlotte Quartermas- 
fer Depot, has been 
named Southern rep- 
resentative for the New 
Departure Division of 
General Motors Corp. 
With headquarters at 
Charlotte, he will cov- 
er the Carolinas, Geor- 


gia and Alabama as ball bearings sales engi- 


neer for New Departure. Harry Bot- 
tomley, recently discharged from the Army, 
has been appointed Virginia representative 
for Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. of New 
York City. 


Four executives of the Kendall Co. were 
named to new offices at the firm's recent 
annual meeting at Boston, Mass. Richard R. 
Higgins, elected vice-president and assistant 
treasurer, is currently director of merchan- 
dising. Theodore Clark, director of manufac- 
turing, also has been appointed a vice-presi- 
dent. H. K. Hallett of Charlotte, general 
manager of the cotton mill division, has 
been elected to the board of directors. Ben- 
jamin Fisher has been appointed assistant 
secretary. 


W. E. Gladding has been named produc- 
tion director of the nylon division in the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. rayon de- 
partment. Norman H. Winde succeeds Mr. 
Gladding as manager of the firm's nylon 
plant at Seaford, Del. Both have held su- 
pervisory positions in Du Pont's Southern 
plants. William F. McGowan has been ap- 
pointed manufacturing superintendent of the 
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Houghton Wool 


Sou. Representative 


WOOL COME 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


SOFTENERS* ALKALIES 


SHUTTLE DRESSING 


STWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


SEVDEL 


TEXTILE THEMICALS 
748 RICE STREET = 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, | 


* 


CLINTON, IOWA 


NEW METHODS FOR OLD! 


MODERN MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


ENGINEERED TO FIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Cleveland Tramrail 


Standard Conveyors 


E-P Electric Trucks 


Barrett Lift-Trucks, 
Portable Elevators 


Nutting Floor Trucks, 
Rubber Wheels, Casters 


Kewanee Coal 


c 


ENGINEERING SALES} 


wm PAN Y 


S.R. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE 
TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTE.N.C. 


NOTHING BUT GUARANTEED 


Branch Office 
203 Allen Bidg.—Greenville, S. C. 
Phone 534 


221-227 Builders Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 5026 


TECHNOLOGY, or industrial 
science, means human progress 
in substituting mechanical 
equipment for hand labor. In 
no field are the potentialities 
greater than the field of MATE- 
RIALS HANDLING. 


MODERN HANDLING PAYS FOR ITSELF 
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company's nylon plant at Martinsville, Va. 
He succeeds Charles E. Mears, who in turn 
has replaced Mr. Winde as manufacturing 
superintendent at Seaford. 


W. S. Moore is now superintendent of 
Barbet Mills, Inc., at Lexington, N. C. 


Hugh M. Craig has succeeded the late 
Robert F. Craig as president of Lola Mills, 
Inc., Stanley, N. C. 


OBITUARY 


John C. Inge, 55, vice-president and 
sales manager of A. M. Tenney Associates, 
Inc., at New York City, died March 28 


* 


from injuries suffered in an accident. He is 
survived by his widow, two daughters and 
cwo brothers. 


George Frederick Allen, 43, executive 
engineer for Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills for 
the past two decades, died recently at At- 
lanta, Ga. 


William Sweeney, 90, one of the foun- 
ders of Marion (N. C.) Mfg. Co., died re- 
cently at Marion. He had been inactive for 
15 years. 


Walter J. Connolly, chairman of the | 


board of directors of U S Bobbin & Shuttle 
Co., Lawrence, Mass., died March 16 as the 
result of a heart attack. 


J 


George C. Imes, Sr., 75, superintend- 
ent of Highlands Mills, Inc., at Griffin, Ga., 
since its founding in 1925, died March 15 
at Griffin. Survivors include his wife, six 
daughters, one son and three sisters. 


Luther Knowles, Jr., 45, who for 16 
years was Southern agent for Clinton (Iowa) 
Industries, Inc., died last month in a Char- 
lotte hospital. He is survived by his wife, 
mother and sister. 


John S. Palmer, 65, Carolinas repre- 
sentative of U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 
died March 19 at his home in Anderson, S. 
C., following a short illness. He is survived 
by his widow, one sister and two brothers. 


EQUIPMENT — SUPPLIES — LITERATURE 


Johnson Will Construct 
Wax Research Laboratory 


A wax research laboratory will be 
erected at Racine, Wis., by S$. C. John- 
son & Son, Inc. The new laboratory 
will ‘serve as a companion building to 
the administration unit and has been 
designed by Frank Lloyd Wright. Its 
construction will mark the 60th anni- 
versary of the company. The laboratory 
will be 15 stories high, built of glass, 
reinforced concrete and brick. 


Desmond Joins Watson 
Supply Business 
S. P. V. (Pat) Desmond, shown at 
left below, who was associated for 18 
years with Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works as sales representative in several 
Southern states, has resigned his posi- 


tion with that company, effective April 
1, and in the future will devote his 
entire time to the affairs of Watson & 
Desmond, a textile supply distributing 
firm organized Jan. 1 in association 
with Clifton E. Watson, right. 
Watson & Desmond handles a com- 
plete line of bobbins, spools, shuttles, 


reeds, heddles, frames, twine harness 
and belting for the entire South. 
Among the manufacturers which the 
firm represents are: Emmons Loom 
Harness Co., D. P. Brown & Co., Ver- 
mont Spool & Bobbin Co. and Watson- 
Williams Mfg. Co. The firm has head- 
quarters at 118!/, West Fourth Street, 
Charlotte. Field offices are located at 
several Southern cities. 


Bulletin Describes Action 
Of Thermosetting Resins 


A catalyst to speed up action of 
thermosetting resins used in finishing 
textiles is described in a new bulletin, 
No. 110, of American Cyanamid Co.'s 
textile resin department. Known as 
Aerotex Accelerator 187, the product 
is an acid salt “buffered to give maxi- 
mum stability and optimum pH.” Sol- 
uble in water, Aerotex Accelerator 187 
is added to the resin bath just before it 
is ready for use on fabrics. The solu- 
tion, which is odorless, acts to hasten 
the polymerization of the resins. The 
compound has the appearance of fine 
white crystals and can be stored for 
long periods of time as it is chemically 
stable. The bulletin is available on re- 
quest to the American Cyanamid Co., 
textile resin department, Bound Brook, 


N. J. 


Drawing Process Cut 
In Card-Sliver Draft 


A card-sliver drafting attachment 
which provides a set of drawing rolls 
for use on a card has been patented by 


Prentice M. Thomas and J. H. Barton, 
3415 Fourth Avenue, Columbus, Ga. 
The rolls are said to be capable of 
drafting up to five, and experimental 
tests in a large Southern cotton mill 
are reported to indicate that the use of 
the attachment will provide the follow- 
ing advantages: (1) decrease the num- 
ber of ends down, (2) permit a con- 
siderable increase in production, (3) 
reduce the number of doffs by placing 
more sliver in the can, and. (4) make 
possible the elimination of one process 
of drawing. 


The device (see cut), covered by 
U. S. Patent No. 2,357,982, issued 
Sept. 12, 1944, consists of three pairs 
of grooved metallic rolls mounted on 
stands which may be adjusted for proc- 
essing any length of cotton staple. The 
frame supporting the stands is bolted 
directly to the frame of the card at a 
point immediately below the calender 
rolls, and the drafting rolls may be 
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operated with or without the card cal- 
ender rolls. Power for driving the 
mechanism is transferred from the cal- 
ender-roll shaft through an arrange- 
ment of gears. Draft between the front 
and middle or between the middle and 
back rolls can be varied as desired by 
changing the gear on the end of the 
appropriate roll. 

Friction clearers are provided for re- 
moving motes, dust and short fibers 
which may adhere to the rolls. Sufh- 
cient spring weight is applied to the 
rolls to ensure even drafting in spite 
of the variation normally prevalent in 
card sliver. The attachment is of rigid 
steel and cast-iron construction and is 


said to have an operating life expect-_ 


ancy equal to that of most: basic textile 
machinery. 


Victor Seeks To Supply 
Phosphate Chemical Needs 


The special building, research and 
development prograrhs instituted to 
supply the phosphate chemical needs 
of regular customers during the war 
when government phosphorus demands 
were at their peak were outlined by 
August Kochs, president of Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago, IIl., at the 


annual stockholders’ meeting. ‘Within 


the last year,” Mr. Kochs said, “Vic- 
tor’s laboratories operating under an 
expanded research and development 
program involving an expenditure of 
75 per cent more funds than in 1944, 
brought to the commercial application 
stage several important uses of phos- 
phate chemicals which will prove to be 
of service to manufacturers of textile 
products. 

“Increased needs of industrial cus- 
tomers are a problem in the face of the 
continuing shortage of elemental phos- 
phorus,”’ he continued. “We anticipate 
a solution to these difficulties when the 
capacity of our new plant now under 
construction at Victor, Fla., is added to 
our present output late this year or 
early in 1947,” he said. 


New Quaker Detergent 
Added To Dianol Line 
Dianol G is a newly developed and 
versatile liquid detergent and wetting 
agent recently added to the line of 


Dianol synthetic detergents and wet- 


ting agents by Quaker Chemical Prod- 
ucts Corp., Conshohocken, Pa. 

When used with alkali builders such 
as tetrasodium pyrophosphate, Dianol 
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High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
al by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


COKE 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va., and Connellsville 
Coke from Pennsylvania. 
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High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal— Pitts- 


> burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 


Westmoreland County, Pennsy!l- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 
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Genuine New River Smokeless, 
Beckley or Sewell seam from 
Raleigh County, W. Va., C. 
& O. and Virginian Railroads. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. : 


(CHARMCO) 


Unexcelled Steaming Coal from the Fire 
Creek Seam in Greenbrier County, 
W.Va., originating on the N.F.&G.R.R. 


ANTHRACITE — Hazle Brook Premium 
Raven Run 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 
BRANCHES: 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON 


CINCINNATI DETROIT 


NEW YORK 


BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
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You Can Count : WAK Counters 


Rugged — Accurate — Dependable 


WE BUILD 


RESET AND NON-RESET 


Single Pick Counters 
Double Pick Counters 
Triple Pick Counters 
Rachet Counters 

Rotary Counters 

Slasher Counters 

Tenter Counters 

Twister Counters 
Inspection Table Counters 
Sewing Machine Counters 
Yardage Counters 
Folding Machine Counters 
Hank Clocks 

Special Counters 


WAK 


INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE_N. C. 


*T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


G is said to be one of the most efficient 
synthetic detergents available, on an 
applied cost basis, for use on all fab- 
rics. It is rated as outstanding for use 
on wool fabrics, which it scours very 
well without builders at a pH of about 
9.0. It rinses from all fabrics with ex- 
treme ease and no residual odor, it is 
claimed. Further, the manufacturer 
claims, Dianol G dissolves instantane- 
ously in the coldest water, is stable in 
hard water and in acidic or alkaline so- 
lutions of conventionally used concen- 
trations, and there is no excessive foam- 
ing when Dianol G is used in processes 
involving heavy circulation or agita- 
tion. 

The product is said to have no ob- 
jectional characteristics either to per- 
sonnel or to the processes in which it 
may be used. These are scouring, soap- 
ing-off, boilingsoff, bleaching or any 
Operation requiring a material that is 
highly efficient both as a detergent and 
wetting agent. Dianol G is also useful 
as an auxiliary with soap or soap base 
detergents to improve detergency and 
wetting under conditions chemically 
unfavorable to soap alone. 

Pittchlor Folder Issued 
By Pittsburgh Division 

A folder describing the uses of 
Pittchlor (70 per cent calcium hypo- 
chlorite) for precision bleaching and 
containing instructions on preparing a 
solution of Pittchlor and quantities to 
use to obtain precision bleaching, has 
been issued by Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Columbia Chemical Division. 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. The folder, desig- 
nated as Form A-702, may be secured 
by request. | 


‘Cotton Magic’ Is Book 
On Textile Processes 
Cotton Magic, written by Mildred 
Gwin Barnwell and issued by the Ja- 
cobs Press, Clinton, S. C., should fill a 
need that has existed for a long time 
and which has been greatly increased 
during recent months. It is a simple, 
clearly expressed account of the basic 
processes in the manufacture of cotton 
textile products from the cotton boll to 
sales counter of the department store. 
Mrs. Barnwell, who was executive 
secretary of the Southern Combed Yarn 


Spinners Association and seems to - 


know her cotton textiles from fiber to 
fabric, has outlined here the essential 
mechanical principles of the cotton tex- 
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tile industry with a clarity sufficiently 
great for the uninitiated to follow her 
with ease. 

As a text for industrial courses in 
high schools, for veterans training pro- 
grams, and for the private student, 
this volume should prove a good in- 
troduction to the subject. 


Solvay’s Houston Office 
Will Serve Southwest 


Establishment of.an office in Hous- 
ton, Tex., by Solvay Sales Corp., to 
serve as headquarters for Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona has been announc- 
ed. The Houston office, located at No. 
847, M. and M. Bldg., will be in 
charge of Col. S. O. Taylor. Colonel 
Taylor, a veteran of World War I and 
World War Il, recently returned to 
Solvay after having served as executive 
officer at Patterson Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
Prior to his latest period of Army ser- 
vice, he was employed for 11 years 
with Solvay’s St. Louis, Mo., branch. 
Solvay Sales Corp. markets alkalies, 
calcium chloride and other chemical 
products manufactured by Solvay Proc- 
ess Corp. 


New Uses for Ceglin 
Reported by Sylvania 


Although Ceglin is used primarily 
as a finishing agent for cottons and 
rayons, reports from manufacturers in 
these fields indicate that it has other 
interesting uses throughout the entire 
finishing operation. While its chief im- 
portance lies in its properties as a fin- 
ish on cotton and rayon cloth, Sylvania 
Industrial Corp. has reported that new 
uses are beginning to turn up which 
have an important bearing upon other 
finishing processes. 

One manufacturer has successfully 
experimented with Ceglin in this way 
and has worked out a method for treat- 
ing back gray cloth to reduce the ab- 
sorption of paste and color during 
printing. When it is treated with Ceg- 
lin the back gray does not pick up as 
much of this seepage as untreated cloth, 
the manufacturer discovered. As a fe- 
sult, the back gray does not have to be 
washed so often, and, in addition, 
when it is washed, it stands up better 


. under laundering, just as finished Ceg- 


lin-treated fabrics do. 

Another manufacturer who had trou- 
ble indexing rayon cloth during print- 
ing discovered that by treating the cloth 
with Ceglin before printing, he could 
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stabilize the fibers and in that way 
keep the cloth from shifting. As a re- 
sult he obtains better register with no 
overlapping. of patterns or colors. 
Now that Ceglin is becoming available 


in increasing quantities for civilian 


application, similar new. uses are ex- 
pected to be uncovered from time to 
time. Sylvania has established a techni- 


-cal service department to follow them 


up and to help manufacturers work out 
correct application procedures. 


Many Mills Adopting 
: Plyweld Picker Sticks 


More than 200 textile mills through- 
out the country now are using Plyweld 
picker sticks on their looms, according 
to President W. Irving Bullard of E. 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., producer of the 
item made at the firm's Charlotte plant 
from laminated plastic with a sugar 
maple base. 

‘A woolen mill in Lowell, Mass..,”’ 


states Mr. Bullard, “operating very 
wide looms on heavy blankets, con- 


sumed 3,100 hickory picker sticks in 
1944 on less than 65 looms. Early in 
1945 all of the looms were equipped 


with Plyweld picker sticks and though 
operating three shifts per day this plant 
found it necessary to order only 251 
Plyweld sticks in 1945. None has been 
purchased so far this year... . A large 
Southern woolen mill has equipped all 
of its Crompton & Knowles W-3 looms 
with Plyweld picker sticks and sweep- 
sticks, after determining from actual 
plant tests that they outwear hickory 
16 to one. Operating three shifts, this 
mill averaged six days for hickory 
picker sticks. .. . On Nov. 16, 1944, a 
New England mill installed a trial lot 
of 25 Plyweld sticks. on C. & K. W-3 
92-inch looms. On Feb. 1, 1946, 15 


- months later, after two shifts of 25 


days per month, four Plyweld sticks 
averaging 43,500,000 picks, with a 
loom efficiency of 90 per cent, were 
taken off.” 

Plyweld sticks are custom-streamlin- 
ed by the Jacobs company to produce 
any required or specified whip or flex. 
The type of streamlining used is called 
Streamline E and is 3/16 to 1/, of an 
inch narrower than that of hickory. Its 
whip is described as equal to that of 
highest grade hickory, and is 13/4, times 
as strong. 
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French Textile Mission Tours Southern Mills 


Production methods and facilities at White Oak Mills, 
near Greensboro, N. C., came in for considerable praise 
from the ten representatives of the French textile industry, 
now on tour of textile sites in this country, when their 
itinerary called for a stop at the mills. The French mission 
began its Southern tour in Danville, Va., where they visited 
the Dan River Mills. From Danville they went to Greens- 
boro, subsequently visiting the Marshall Field & Co. plant 
at Leaksville, N. C., and mills in Charlotte and Gastonia, 
N. C. Visits to textile centers in Spartanburg and Green- 
ville, S. C., also were scheduled before their return to New 
York. The French mission, which arrived March 12 from 
Paris, inspected New England mills before launching their 
Southern tour. The delegation is headed by Jean Delemer, 
president of the French Textile Association. Other mem- 
bers of the group are Pierre Peugnet, Bernard Parian, Fran- 
cois Richard, Marc Giron, Andre Toulemonde, Hubert 
Laine, Phillippe De Witt, E. Carroll Rembry, Robert Dele- 
salle and Claude Dupleix. 


Rayon Cord Tires Lead in Survey 


While the controversy over rayon vs. cotton cords in tires 
continues to agitate the trade and the editorial columns of 
newspapers, the majority of the car-owning public has 
apparently settled the matter in its own mind. According 
to the results of a nation-wide survey just completed, 55 per 
cent of the people prefer rayon cord in their tires while only 
17 per cent favor cotton. The remaining 28 per cent are 
undecided. The survey embraced the opinions of 1,389 
motorists. Conducted by the Graham Research Service for 
American Viscose Corp., the survey was representative as to 


. geographic area, sizes. of cities, makes of cars owned, and 


age and economic status of the people interviewed. 

While the overall sentiment was three to one in favor of 
rayon, the opinion among men, whose opinion counts most 
in tire purchases, was four to one. Of those preferring 
rayon, almost 85 per cent did so for reasons of greater 


strength and wearing qualities. Closely related to this, the 


survey showed a high’ percentage of awareness as to the 
purpose of the cord carcass in a tire. More than 85 per cent 
of the answers to this question related the cord to some 
aspect of strength, durability, structure or support. 
Confirmation of this interpretation is found in the an- 
swets to the question: ‘Which construction features do you 
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QUALITY 
and ECONOMY 


CARD ROOM BOBBINS 


CREEL, TWISTER, AND WARP SPOOLS 
CONES - TUBES - ROLLS 
SKEWERS 
CLEARER BOARDS 
SCAVENGER ROLLS. ETC. 


Terrell Machine (0... 


Charlotte, 


consider most important?” Only 15 per cent of the people 
regarded the type of tread as most important, 34 per cent 
thought the rubber composition (natural or synthetic) 
should come first, while a total of 50 per cent rated the type 
of cord or the number of plies as most decisive. Even ‘in 
the South, where favoritism for cotton might be expected to 
predominate, almost twice as many people preferred rayon 
in their tires. The figures were 25.3 per cent for cotton, 
49.7 per cent for rayon, and 25 per cent undecided. Com- 
pared with the 85 per cent who favored rayon for reasons of 
strength and wear, only 54 pert cent of the cotton advocates 
expressed their preference in these terms. 


Good Mill Lighting 

(Continued from Page 24) the looms, which would be 
sufficient for the production of normal weights of fabric. 
However, should extremely light weight fabrics utilizing 
fine numbers of warp yarns be in production, the use of 
three-tube fixtures will increase this lighting intensity by 
nearly 50 per cent with the result that you will obtain 
approximately 35 foot candles of light on the loom. 

In going to the wide looms it has been found that a con- 
tinuous row of lighting extending across the mill, and again 
parallel to the warp of the loom, will give a reasonably high 
intensity of light that will, as in the case of the narrow 
looms, provide light on all the working parts of every loom 
in the room, which is a great advantage to the loom fixers 
and in turn permits them to get the looms going after 
repairs in a much shorter period of time than could possibly 


‘otherwise be the case. The third sketch shows such an 


arrangement, and by this arrangement it may be seen that 
this lighting also avoids conflict with belting and shafting 
in case of such type of drive, or, as in the case of the nar- 
row looms will work to better advantage with individual 
drives, 

With this article the writer concludes this series on 
“Good Mill Lighting” and desires to take this opportunity 
of thanking those of you who have made comments on 
these articles. You are invited to write us about your prob- 
lems concerning any light job you might have. In follow- 
ing issues we expect to take up a descriptive discussion of 
the various types of lighting fixtures for the general bene- 
fit of the textile industry. 


Report Details of German Testing Methods 


A single numerical wear index, combining the results of 
nine or ten different tests of textile products, had been de- 
veloped by German experts, the Ofhce of the Publication 
Board, Department of Commerce, has announced. The 
numerical values presented by the Germans may not be 


applicable in the United States, because economic condi- 


tions and the kind and supply of fibers in Germany are 
different. However, in the opinion of the investigators, 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


119% E. FIFTH ST. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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“the German textile technologists had arrived at several 
concrete solutions.” 

The techniques developed by the Germans to test fabrics 
and sewing threads are explained in Report PB-12963, 
Serviceability of Textile Fibers in Germany, by Herbert F. 
Schiefer and Richard T. Kropf. The 44-page publication 
contains 19 pages of diagrams and graphs illustrating the 
different instruments and tests devised by the Germans to 
evaluate various properties of fibers, yarns, and fabrics. 
The report is obtainable, on order, from the Office of the 
Publication Board, Washington, at $3 per photostat copy, 
and at 50 cents per microfilm copy. 

Research on knitted fabrics, particularly men’s hose, car- 
ried out by Schachenmayr, Man and Cie, at Salach, the 
report says, involved a combination of three methods to 
determine serviceability: (1) performance tests when 
actually worn; (2) wear indices based upon the combined 
results of a number of laboratory tests of yarn and knitted 
fabric, such as tests of the breaking strength of wet and 
dry yarn; and (3) systematic studies of the effect of such 
factors as ply, yarn size, twist, blend of fibers, and denier 
of rayon in blends. A similar application of this technique 
has been developed independently for sewing threads by 
the research department of Guetermann, A. G., at Gutach. 
Sewing threads made of different fibers were evaluated on 
the basis of results of tests of seven different properties of 
the thread. Data on research on the comparison of sewing 
threads by the Reutlingen Research Institute in Germany 
are also included in the report. | 


Claims Cotton Weaving More Profitable 


That there is more profit.in weaving cotton than rayon, 
despite the fact that some cotton men have shifted to rayon, 
is the belief of an Office of Price Administration spokesman 
who testified before a Senate subcommittee recently. The 
subcommittee to the Senate Agriculture Committee was 
investigating the shortage of cotton clothing. 

The O.P.A. has not checked on profits in rayon weaving 
since price ceilings were fixed in 1941, Gordon Ackley, price 
executive of the textile branch, explained, because there has 
been no industry request for higher prices. He read Bureau 
of Internal Revenue figures to show cotton sales profits 
were higher than rayon profits from 1940 to 1944. Later 
figures were not available, he said. Production of rayon 
yarn has increased while prices went down, he added, 
attributing this to increased uses for rayon. Predicting that 


1946 “unquestionably” will be more profitable than 1945 
for cotton manufacturers, Deputy Price Administrator Geof- 
frey Baker declared present textile profits were “four to 
five times’ as high as in 1939. 


Industrial Rayon Increases Capital Stock 


Stockholders of Industrial Rayon Corp. at their annual 
meeting March 27 re-elected present directors of the com- 
pany and authorized an increase in the company's capital 
stock previously recommended by the directors. This pro- 
vides for an increase in the authorized shares of common 
stock from 1,200,000 shares without par value to 3,000,- 
000 shares having a par value of $1 per share. Stock- 
holders further approved the split-up of the 759,325 shares 


of common stock outstanding so that each share will be — 


changed into two shares of the newly authorized $1 par 
value common stock. This will bring the number of new 
shares outstanding to 1,518,650. The balance will be avail- 
able for issuance when and if needed tn connection with 
any future expansion of the company’s production facili- 
ties, 


Radio Program Salutes Wool Industry 
_ The wool industry was paid tribute recently, when the 
radio program, Valley Forge Caravan, devoted its time on 
the air to a resume. of the industry's history and potentiali- 
ties. This one ofa series of salutes to American industries 
traced the growth of sheep-raising and wool processing in 
all countries in which the industry has been and is a major 


‘economic factor. 


A shipment of hand-made textile products, including 
rugs, bedspreads, women's handbags, table runners and 


woolen piece goods, has arrived at the North Carolina State 


College school of textiles from the province of Quebec, 
Canada, Dean Malcolm E. Campbell, head of the school, 
has announced. The array of textile goods, made by the 
Canadian Handicraft Industry, will be used as a part of an 
exhibit which is being developed for the purpose of stim- 
ulating interest in the manufacture of textile specialties 
with the use of modern, power-driven equipment in North 
Carolina, Dean Campbell asserted. Funds for purchasing 
the exhibit material were made available by the North Car- 
olina Textile Foundation, which is supporting the extensive 
program of textile education and research now in progress 
at the textile school. 


PATENTED 


PLUSH COVERED SCAVENGER ROLLS 


Pick up better, strip easier, will keep flutes clean, last longer. 
Ply lays in opposite direction from center to faciliate stripping. 


More Than 1,500,000 Now In Use 


Fully Covered by Patent No. 2,234,779 and Manufactured Exclusively by 


F. F. ROSE & COMPANY + Maiden, N. C. 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 18 MILLS—MERCHANDISING 25,000 FABRICS 


Industrial Fabrics — Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling — Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons — Rayon 


BRANCHES 
ST. LOUIS DETROIT 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 


BOSTON ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


Merchandising 


Domestic Export 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO. 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


Selling Argent: 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Southern Representatives for 
ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO 
FPade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, 
Weather-Ometers 
B H. BUNN CO 
Package Tying Machines 


S. BLICKMAN, INC. 
Stainless Stee] Special Equipment 


Machinery 
Company CIDEGA MACHINE SHOPS, INC 
Knitting Machines for Wide. 


a Narrow Fabrics and Trimmings 
MACBETH DAYLIGHTING CORP 
Color Matching and Cotton 
Classing Lamps 


Slaughter 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


boods 


The issuance of the export phase of M-317A was re- 
ceived in. Worth Street with some disappointment. A few 
exporters thought that a reduction at this time will harm 
our foreign business, though there are others who feel the 


nine per cent cut will be more than offset by the slow but 


_ official clarification on just how to compute the new gray 


steady improvement in mill production being registered 
throughout most of the South. On the other hand, it is 
pointed out, mills and their sales representatives thought 
the cuts were too conservative. It is generally felt that the 
slight reductions on such goods as print cloths and drills 
were not in line with what should have been done in the 
face of the heavy demands being made for these goods on 
the domestic markets. 


Though the Office of Price Administration has issued an 


goods prices, there is still considerable. difference of opin- 
ion on just how to go about it, it is pointed out in Worth 
Street. Some houses are calculating their prices on a cents 
per pound basis, saying that this is the historical procedure 
under Schedule 35, while others are doing it on a cents per 
yard basis as ordered by O.P.A. Though the final prices 
reached differ only slightly, it is agreed in many sections of 
the gray goods trade that some uniformity should be ad- 
hered to. After all the confusion and delay the market has 
been forced to go through as a result of this whole pricing 
question, the O.P.A. should take it upon itself to calculate 
and issue prices, some in the trade assert. 


Though most houses handling ducks are pretty well sold 
up tight through the first quarter, most of them are waiting 
hopefully for some sign from Washington that hose and 
belt ducks will be brought under the incentive list before 
contracting further. Unless these highly important indus- 
trial fabrics are given the additional five per cent price, it 
is pointed out, they cannot be produced at a profit and the 
only result will be a curtailment of output. So important 
are these ducks, it is said, that the rubber industry, alarmed 
at the possibility of even less supply of these goods, is put- 
ting pressure on Washington to have them brought into the 
incentive list. 

The recent O.P.A. action of issuing an amendment stat- 
ing that any mills selling osnaburgs and most Class-A and B 
sheetings finished cannot charge the five per cent incentive 
premium, brought various reactions in the gray cloth mar- 
ket. Several houses expressed complete surprise that the 
price agency should come through with such a move just 
when mills and their sales representatives were getting 
ready to sell second quarter, once they had seen M-317A. 
There were others that had nothing but words of praise for 


this regulation. 


STEVENS &C0,, Inc. 


| WEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns 


Several. spinning establishments have increased their 
daily shifts from eight to nine hours, sources in the cotton 
sale yarn trade disclose. These are said to be Band A mills 
that are taking advantage of recent ceiling boosts. 


It has been said by various men in the Philadelphia mar- 
ket that when an increase in working hours is found possi- 
ble, the tendency will be to lengthen hours on existing 
shifts rather than attempt to establish and maintain a third 
shift. Despite scattered reports of slightly better success in 
enlisting additional workers, the opinion is often expressed 
that many mills still cannot set up a third working force 
and depend upon consistent performance of employees. 
While improvement has been noted, the mills still feel they 
cannot depend on the average employee for a full work 
week. 

‘There is also much discussion in the trade these days 
concerning the need for increased effort on the part of mill 
hands. One leading figure in the market points out that 
some mills have increased wages by 60 per cent since 1939 
while man hour output has climbed roughly 3/10 of one 
per cent during the same period. 

The 45-day inventory limit applied under PR-32 has 
received additional praise from one yarn dealer, who 
stresses that certain firms have taken advantage of produc- 


tion stand-stills during strikes to build up sizable inven- 


tories of yarn, while others still operating were in dire need 
of bare essentials. Such policies will now be prevented 
under the imposed limitation. 

Export-minded handlers of sale yarn find themselves up 
against the proverbial stone wall in their efforts to promote 
or complete re-opening of foreign trade. While often 
termed a minority group, there are some in the market who 
have pointed out the necessity of gaining a foothold in 
overseas markets. Proceeding on the argument that there 
is a big opportunity in world trade, they have attempted to 
rouse the trade to divert small quantities of yarn for de- 
velopment of foreign business. Such outside markets, it 
has been said, will prove worthwhile, even necessary, over 
the long pull. 

Spinners, generally, and many distributors have been re- 
luctant to engage in such exploitation. Mill men, too, 
usually refuse to ship abroad while the domestic need is 
largely unfilled. The fear is expressed, however, that unless 
the United States makes some effort to secure foreign ac- 
counts, other nations will step in and grab the bulk of the 
available business. 


Be generous with new rings — especially now when such 
repairs are practically the only quick chance for increas- 
ing production. Simply replacing worn rings will improve 


operation markedly, while with our Eadie speed rings, 


you get an entirely new standard of production. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING 7 RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and iv ister Rings since 1873 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


LONG Blade Spindles 

SHORT Blade Spindles 


by new perfected method 

of electric welding, and 

guarantee all spindles not 

to break under running 
conditions. 


We also change Acorn 
and. Whorl sizes to mill 


specifications. 


MACHINE 


W. Franklin Avenue Extension Phone 213 
GASTONIA, NW. C. 
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Department 


== Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


‘512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C 
Phone 3-8841 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 


@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


To look over your 
worn belts and 
have them repair- 
ed. We can do 
either or both. No 
charge for estimate. Call today. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
Telephone 2218. 


OVERSEER OF WEAVING would consider going to 
South America or would accept weave room any- 
where. I am now employed but would like to 
make a change. Can furnish good recommenda- 
tion; age 40, sober and reliable. Address ‘‘South 
America,’’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


WE BUILD TEXTILE 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
APRONS and SUPPLIES 
TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 
. BOX 1245 CHARLOTTE, N. C. PHONE 3-983! 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR 
TWO TEXTILE CHEMICAL SALESMEN 


One for the Carolinas 
One for Ga... Ala. and Tenn. 


Rapidly-expanding organization with a complete line of widely- | 
known chemical products for textile processing can use sales 
representatives with wide experience in this field. Mature men 
of proven ability, character and personality with established 
followings will find this the type of connection for which they 
have longed. Satisfactory remuneration arranged. Members of 
our selling staff have been notified of this advertisement. Write 


full details . . . . confidences respected. 


“CrEeMICAL SALESMEN. CARE TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P.O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N.C. 


WANTED — Position as Superintendent of Yarn 
Twine or Weaving Mill. Age 38: sober and de- 
pendable. Address ‘‘Dependable,’’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N. C. 


WANTED—Job as Overseer of Spinning,, Twisting, 
Spooling and Winding. Good production man: can 
get along with help, and can give best of refer- 
ences. Available at once. Harvey D. Wright, 
Maxton, N. C., 

P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Job as second hand or head loom fixer 
on automatic box or Draper dobbies or plain 
looms. Have years experience: can give reference. 
Now foreman. For personal reasons wish to make 
a change. Write ‘‘Foreman,’’ care Textile Bulle- 
tin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED by experienced second hand 
and overseer of spinning; pusher: I. C. S. stu- 
. dent: one year’s experience erecting new Whitin 
spinning machinery; 34 years old, marrid and 
two children: Recently discharged from Navy. 
Prefer North Carolina. Write ‘‘W. W. W.,"’ care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
N. C. 


POSITION WANTED—Master Mechanic, 12 years’ 
experience, wishes position in Southern States. 
Best of references. Welcome interviews. Write 
“Southern States,’’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. 
Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. 0. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8. Patent Office 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


Sweepers using Perfex Fibre Brooms are 
those who FIRST used them LONG 
ENOUGH to become acquainted with their 
easy sweep. Try 1 or 100 from 


BATSON 
Box 841 Greenville, 8. C. 


DETECTIVES 


Furnished for undercover or open in- 
vestigations to Industrial Plants, At- 
torneys, Banks and Individuals. Male 
and female operatives. Per diem basis 
only. “‘Our best advertisement is a job 
well done.’’ References: Any Lynch- 
burg bank or City official. Phone or 
write Cundiff’s Detectives, Inc., Lynch- 
burg, Va. No branch offices and no 
solicitors. 
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FOR SALE 


28—Saco-Lowell 8 x 6 Speeders, excellent 
condition. 
24—C & K Blanket Looms, 92” between 
Swords, Mechanical Stop Motions. 
38——C & K Blanket Looms, 82” between 
Swords, Mechanical Stop Motions. 
2—FPales & Jenckes Twisters, 515” Ring, 
7” Gauge, 128 Spindles, Tape Drive. 
i—Saco-Lowell Twister, 5'2”. Ring, 7” 
Gauge, 100 Spindles, Tape Drive. 

2—Haskell-Dawes Rope Machines, 8 x 10 
complete with Formers, extra supplies, 
excellent condition. 

12H & B Spinning Frames, 3'4” Gauge, 
2” Ring, Band Drive. 

i—Whitin 41” Feeder Hopper, good condi- 
tion. 

4—No. 30 Model Foster Winders, 100 Spin- 
dies each, Motor Drive, complete with 
motor, Cone attachments. . 

ll—Frames Lowell Drawing, 6 Deliveries 
each, 12” Coilers, Metallic Rolls, good 
condition. 

i—Johnson & Basset Mule, Model Year 
1920, 240 Spindles, 2” Gauge, good con- 
dition. 
Subject to prior sale. 


J. C. PIRKLE MACHINERY COMPANY 
101% South Main Street 
East Point, Ga. 


WANTED 


American company with cotton mills in South 
America requires assistant overseers of carding 
and spinning, also assistant overseers of weav- 
ing. Must be practical men, thoroughly familiar 
with machine operations and fixing. Write full 
details. 


Care Box 286, New York 8, N. Y¥. 


WANTED 


Assistant Overseer of Carding, large coarse 
cotton mill. 
Write “‘D-M,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


for $5.00. Can ship at once. 


B. D. BUNN, 
Oxford, N. C. 


Maple trees, eighteen wide-leaf maple trees, 
7 ft., at $1.50 each; 4 for $5.00. Seventy- 
five two-year-old, 5 ft., at $1.00 each: six 


WANTED 


Address ‘‘W-N,"’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Overseer of Carding. Must be a good man- 
ager of help. Give past experience and ref- 
erences in first letter. No drinker wanted. 


Wanted 
Cotton Mill Superintendent 


Must have experience in cotton carding and 
spinning: knowledge of processing rayon blends 
preferred but not essential. Mill has approxi- 


mately 12,000 spindles and is located in the | 


South. The following qualifications are neces- 
sary: absolute reliability, ability to handle peo- 
ple, friendly but strong personality. Fine oppor- 
tunity to build this job into a very interesting 
position with a large well-known organization. 
Please write fully, giving experience and back- 
ground. 


Write ‘‘Cotton Mill,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Attention Cotton Spinning Mills 


Manufacturer of Knitted Fabrics can offer attractive profitable 
proposition to spinners of carded and combed cotton yarns. Can 
arrange for permanent vertical set-up to merchandise cotton 
products which will be sold direct to ultimate consumer. 


“BOX N-K,” CARE TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P. QO. Box 1225, Charlotte 1; N. C. 


For Sale 


Twin Atlas Compound Engines, each 350 
horsepower, high pressure 16x48 cylinders, 
low pressure 32x48 cylinders, made by Atlas 
Engine Works, Indianapolis, Ind., with con- 
denser. Connected to 20-foot fly wheel for 
rope drive. If interested, inquire 


Box “W-S,’’ 
eare Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


Two Lowell 12 x 6 Slubbers. These machines 
are in excellent condition and can be seen 
on mill floor. 


Write Summerville Manufacturing Co., 
Summerville, Ga. 


SALES AGENT WANTED 
For QUALITY Cotton Warp Sizing 


Established sales agent with sales-facilities covering the entire 


southern cotton weaving industry will find this a profitable con- 


nection. A quality product, backed by progressive promotion 


and produced by a rapidly-growing chemical company with 


modern facilities for quality output of a technically-controlled 


product. Advantageous arrangements will be made. 


Write to “Quatity,’ Care BULLETIN 


P;, O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N. €. 


WE HAVE THE FOLLOWING POSITIONS OPEN 


Manufacturer of bedspreads, drapes, etc. 
Textile school graduates. 


Superintendent cotton weaving plant, $125 week. 
Assistant superintendent cotton piece goods, 


dyeing, bleaching and finishing plant. 


Assistant superintendent cotton mill, one strong 


in carding and spinning. 


Master mechanics, plant engineers, machinery 


designers and draftsmen. 
Color chemist, $70 week. 
Silk mill superintendents. 


Technicians for rayons, acetates, etc., for posi- 


tions in New York City. 


Poreman for maintenance department. 

Also boss dyer for package dyeing 

Executive for synthetic yarn fabric development 
work. 

Superintendent cotton waste mop yarn mill. 

Boss dyers for package and cotton. piece dyeing. 

Foreman maintenance department. 

Time study engineer. 

Manufacturer of bedspreads, drapes. etc. 

Overseer cotton spinning, $80 week. 

Coler chemist. 

Boss carders and second hands for woolen mills. 

Boss spinners and second hands (woolen mills). 


Plant engineers, master mechanics. draftsmen, 
designers, assistant superintendent power de- 
partment. 

Superintendent cotton weaving, $125 week. 

Garnett superintendent, foreman or fixer. 

Assistant overseer cotton carding. 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 


294 Washington St. + Boston, Mass. 
OVER 45 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


We Invite Correspondence (Confidential) With Men Seeking New Positions 


and With Employers Seeking Men 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of in{ormation, 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and warehouse, 
603 Stewart Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; William 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
8-2635; John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.. New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm. 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville. S. C.: The Akron Belting Co.. 408 S. 2nd 
St., Memphis, Tenn.; Oliver D. Landis, N. C. Agent, 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 
4, 


ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 8. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps:: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., Birmingham, Ala.; Jack 
B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greensboro, N. C.; O. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.;: K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile; Ala. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Textile Resin Dept., Bound Brook, N. J. Sou. 
Reprs.: J. E. Moore, Mgr., Walter Knoepfel, Repr., 3333 Wilkinson Blvd., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R: I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Office: 513 South Tryon 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; Jesse Hodges, Sou. Repr. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M. 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West 3lst St.. Chicago 9, Il. Dist. 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co.. P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.: Armour 
& Co., 1816 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.;: Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bidg., Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa.. Sou; Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville. S. C. J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.. W. Chester Cobb. Sou. Sales Mgr.;: Walter T. 
Bunce, Plant Mgr.. Phone 2-4073; Technical Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. 
Thomas St.. Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J: W. L. Mills and Philip L. Lavoie, 


2130 N. Tryon St.. Charlotte. N. C.: John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 


ville. 8S. C., Phone 2922: John R. Brown. P. O. Box 749. Trussville. Ala.. Phone 
127; Harry Green, 1440 2nd Ave., Columbus, Ga: Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. 
Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W.;. Atlanta, Ga.: Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drew- 
ery St., Atlanta, Ga. 


FANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. : 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte. N. C. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Blidg.; Spartanburg, S. C 


BECCO SALES CORP.. Buffalo. N. ¥. Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern and D. 8S. 
Quein, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., INC... EDWARD H., Boston. Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames. 
185 Pinecrest Ave.. Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville. S. C.. Phone 150. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold C. 
Smith, Greenville, S. C.: J. Ernest Brecht, P. O. Box 2023, Atlanta 1, Ga 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St.. Elizabeth, N. J. 
Warehouse. 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Megr.: Russell C. 
Young: Repr: John Ferguson. LaGrange. Ga. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn. N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John Batson, Box 
841, Greenville, 8S. Cc. 


BROWN CoO., THE DAVID, Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin. Ga.. Belton C. Plowden: Dallas. 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.: Gastonia. N. C.. Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Spartanburg. Montgomery & Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga. Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville’ S*les end Service: C. A. Schier. A. S. Burkart. W. 
A. Bentel. W. J. Kelly, Jr. George S. McCarty. A. J. Kelly. D. H. Gunther. 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co... Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells. care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Nashville. Tenn.: Lawrence Newman. care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Knoxville. Tenn.: James A. Brittain. 3526 Clf 
Road, Birmingham. Ala.: Nelson A. Fisher. 629 Hillside Ave.. Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago. Tll.: Byrd Miller. Woodside Greenville. S.C 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 


Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville. S. C 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia. N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Rep.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas, 
Tex. 


> 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 5. 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th S8t., Charlotte. N.C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie. P. O. Box 82, Greenville, 8S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. ° 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, Box 
342. Phone 3129, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 
481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, S. C., and 900 Woodside Blidg.. Phone 3713, 


Greenville, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes,, Box 132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at 


Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.;: Consolidated Brokerage Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Products 
Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


CLOVERLEAF MFG. CO., Honesdale, Pa. Sou. Rep.: W. A. Kennedy, Dilworth 
Station, Charlotte, N. C. 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newman, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southesstern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Megr.: Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg. S. C.; Corn 
Products Seles Co., Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. 8. C., J. Alden Simpson, Megr.; 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Megr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336; 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P.O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Textile Accessory Reps.: J. O. Cole, 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 
S. C.: Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; T. A. 
Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C.;: O. E. Stevens, P. O. Box 1659, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; R. D. Newton. 1503 Harbert Ave., Memphis. Tenn.; O. T. Voyles, 
240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: V. V. Cook, 528 10th Court, S., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; W. E. Wayland, P. O. Box 241, Jacksonville Beach, Fla.; A. J. 
Zeller, 3800 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, La.; J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mgr., The 
Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Jobbers: Green- 
ville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.; Textile Mil 
Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro, N. C.; Young 
& Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; 
Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. : 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Piant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. ©. Sou. 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DODENHOFF Co., INC., W. D., Greenville, 5. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equip- 
ment Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg. 8. 
C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St.. S.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @& CO., INC., E. L., Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington. Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St.. LeRoy Kennette, 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man; N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston 
Dr.,. Atlanta, Ga.,. Technical Service Man; O. S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville. S. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118! W. 
Fourth St., Charlotte: N. C.. George A. Pield. Mer.: Clifton E. Watson, Mar. 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris. Harris Mfg. Co.. Agt.. P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co.,. 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, 
Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bldg., Greenville. S. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. ° 


FAFNIR REARING CO., New Britain. Conn. District Warehouse, 248 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atlanta. Ga. A. G: Loughridge, Ga. and Ala. Rep.; Stanley D. 
Berg. 321 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte. N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co., Greenville. S. C.: Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga. 
Tenn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONTA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE co., 1337 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, 
N. C.; C. E. Honeycutt. 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17. Colo. Seles Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St.. Charlotte. N. C.; 801-2 Liberty National Life Bide.. Birmingham 
Ala.; 110 Milby St., Houston. Tex.: 1710 N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex. Sales 
Office at 521-522 C. & S. National Bank Bide.. Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. Sou. Sales and § 
Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave., S.E., Atlanta, Ga.: 2000 Race 8t., .@ 


Baltimore 30, Md.: 818 Tuckaseegee Rd.. P. O. Box 970, Charlotte 1, N. C.;* 


3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3, Tex. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Blide., Charlotte 1, N. C. J. W. Lassiter, 
Sou. Sales Meger.: David B. Smith, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thomp 
son, Asheville, N. C.; Frank B. Crusan, Greenville, 8. C.: Hugh D. Brower 
Atlanta, Ga.: H. C. Mills, Jr., Columbia, 8S. C.: Guy H. Sowards, Raleich, N 
C.; G. P. W. Black, Richmond, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer., Bluefield. W 
Va.; E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.: James E. Camp- 
bell, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 
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1945 Bell Avenue - Concord, N. H. 


CHECK STRAPS 


From the finest Hair-on Leather 


LOOM LEATHERS: 
From the finest obtainable Leather 


Complete Stocks for Immediate Shipment 
from 


ROBERT B. ROWLAN D, Special Representative 
P. O. Box 1313—Phone 1302 
Greenville, South Carolina 


Greensboro 
Loom Reed Co. 


FINEST QUALITY 
REEDS 


Special 
Reeds of all kin 


Expansion Combs for 
Beamers, Warpers and Slashers. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. * P. O. Box 1375 % Phone 5678 


Illustration shows a few a the straps manufactured by us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from 
Oak Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers 
are made from packer hides, selected for substance, 
weight and fibre strength. Our Hairon Leathers are 
made from foreign hides that are selected for textile 
purposes and are especially adapted for this work, 
owing to the extra length of the fibres. 


‘We manufacture all types of textile leathers for 
cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. 
145 HIGH STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Warehouse and Southern Distributor 
CAROLINA SUPPLY COMPANY GREENVILLE, S. C. 


“LONGER! 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer thon 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 
a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more sbou! them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty , Iravelers 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden,. Griffin. 
Ga., Tel. 3157; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph Gossett, 
15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523, 
Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahilstrand, 
8. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.: W. F. McAnulty. 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 3-9573: F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028. 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Route 2, Germantown. Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville. 5. C.: 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St., Columbus, Ga.: The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.; Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc.. Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.; Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co.. Texarkana, 
Ark.: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St.. Mobile. Ala.: Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. First St., Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.: Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans, La.: Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts., Monroe, La.; Battery Machinery Co., 100-120 N. 
Second Ave., Rome, Ga.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 6107 S. Franklin St.. Tampa, 
Fla.: Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta. Ga.: Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad and Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.;: Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 S. Main St., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. ‘Geo. A. 
McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205; W. P. (Bill) Anderson. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville. S. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GRINNELL CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants: 1431 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte 1, N. C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., N.E., Atlanta 2, Ga. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga. A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; W. G. Robertson. Jr., Spartanburg, 8. 
C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte. N. C.;: G. P. 
King. Jr.. Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass: New York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.. J. C. Martin, Agt.: 
Johnston Bidg.., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Megr.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, Sales and Service Representatives. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.) Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.;: Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte. 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place. Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., 72 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. Sou. Rep.: 
Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley. Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead St... 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L: L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, 8. C.. Tel. 4856-J: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St.. Houston 2, Tex.. 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443; G. J. Reese, 315 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, La.; C. L. 
Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg.. 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md., Tel. 
Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620: 
J..J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N. E., Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 
7660; V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, Tenn.: O. G. Schultze, 1301 
W. Morehead S8St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916: S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507, or, 30242 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654: J. C. Mahaffey. 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: W. C. McMann, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Cahrlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916: W. A. Isenberg, Lubrica- 
tion Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead S8St., Charlotte, N. C.; G. J. Reese, 701 N. 
Jacinto 8St., Houston 2, Tex. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St.. Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. ©. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlante, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor. Sou. Agent; 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 8S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M.. Moore, 
Agent; Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg.. 
Austin, Tex. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 S. Tryon St.. Char- 
lotte 3, N. C.. G. A. White. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland. O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. O. 


Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 
5s. C. 


INDNSTRIAL SUPPLY CO., Clinton, 8. C 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson. Conn., and Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., S. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, 8. C.: Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778, Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp.. Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill supply Co., Greensboro. N. C.: 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, 8S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc.. 
Spartanburg. S. C.: Carolina Supply Co.. Greenville. S. C.: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Pulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave.. Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C., 
P. O. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Staton P. Peel, Jr. 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices. 
Greenville, 8. C. W. O. Slimback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta. Ga. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O: Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bldg 
Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. ITler, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville. 8S. 
C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville. S. C.: Luke J 
Oastile, 924 Moriticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; F 
Birmingham, Ala. 


M. Wallace, Homewood, 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T. 
J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer 8. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford; Mass. Frank Burke. Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville. S 


LANDIS, OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. Sargent, P. 
O. Box 1044, Greenville, 8. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., CR Mass. Henry W. Hersey, Selling 
Agent, 444 Norwood Place, Greenville, Ss. Cc. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S: C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bldg., Fall River, Mass. 


Cc. E. LUTTRELL & CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. Rep.: 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passaic; N. ¥. Factory: North Charleston, 8S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama-—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—American 
Mchy. Co., Atlanta; Bigg Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville; North Carolina—-Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co.., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 


ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont- 


gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg: Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee 
Chattanooga Belt. & Sup. Co., Chattanooga: Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City, Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co., Knoxville: Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 


ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp.,. Rich- 


mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St... New York City. 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred O, 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: R. C. Staples. Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. “ 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St.. Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada), ©. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., St. Louis 4, Mo. G. Y. Frankle, Gen. Branch 


Mgr., Brown Marx Bidg., Birmingham 3, Ala.; J. B. Trotter, Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford, C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; James I. White, American Savings Bank Blidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, 
508 Cotton Exchange Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou, Agt., L. E. Taylor, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Otto Pratt, Union Mills. N. C.: H. B. Askew, 
P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.; J. Fred Sumner, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave:., New York City. Sou. 
Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C.,.Spartanburg, 8. 
C., Atlanta. Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841,’ 


Greenville, 8. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


OrELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. Sou. 


Sales and Service: E. W. EKlumph, Cliff Myers, Thomas Wilheit, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Il). Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat-, 
rick, P. ©. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile’ 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482, Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 2-9457. Special 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313. Greenville, 8. C., Phone 1302. 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St., Raleigh, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 
Church 8St.. Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 5 Church S8St., Rocky Mount, 
N. C.: Dillon Supply Co., E. Mulberry St., Goldsboro, N. C.; Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. At-, 


lanta Office. Bona Allen Bidg. 


PAWTUCKET MFG. CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Distributor: Industria] Bup- 
ply Co., Clinton, 8. C. 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 
PEASE & Co., 11945 E. Fifth St., Charlotte. N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD,, INC., 420. Lexington Ave., New. York City: Cedar 
Rapids. Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga.. J H. Almand, W. J. Kirby. Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. 8. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 
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Vocet No. 14 SouTHERN OuTrit 


A durable, economical closet 
for Mills, Factories and all 
types of industrial installation 


The Vogel No. 14 
has a vitreous china 
top supply bowl, 
heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hard- 
wood seat, painted 
white enameled 
drum shaped tank ea 
and union ell flush ae 
connection. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


(The Number 14 
is not frost-proof ) 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN | 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY : When installing Ne. 14 Joseph A. Vogel 


closet trap must be 
om n 
set directly under bowl. c pony 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PRODUCTS 


PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE SC. FALL RIVER, MASS 


= QUALITY SHUTTLES = 


of RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS 
| MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 
have led the field for 116 years. 


Count on our representatives to help you solve your shuttle 
problems and to fill your shuttle needs. 


Southern Representatives: 

WATSON and DESMOND, Clifton E. Watson and S. P. V. Desmond, 
11814 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., John W. LITTLEFIELD, 
810 Woodside Blidg., Greenville, S. C., Walter F. DABOLL, 703 
Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. maibury, mass. 


HYGROLIT* 
_ Guard yourself against weight losses on skeined yarn 
by the use of HYGROLIT MACHINE MODEL S. 


‘Equal distribution by controlled moisture application. 
High protection against mildew. 


Ask for descriptive folder No. 545A 


BEARS 


| Manufacturing Company, Inc. | Southern Representatives 


‘lite GREENVILLE, Tr | John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
| R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 

| Montreal Mexico Sao Paulo Buenos Aires Antwerp 

| *Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. | (READY TO SERVE YOU) 


KEARNY, N. J. 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bidg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, Atlanta, Ga. Distributor for North and South 
Carolina: Southern Radio OCorp., 1201 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.  Dis- 
tributor for Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee: The Yancey Co., Inc., 340 Peach- 
tree St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth St.. 
Cincinnati 1, O. Tel. Cherry 7830; Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman, 888 Ma- 
rietta St., Atlanta 1, Ga. Tel. Hemlock 1677; Charlotte Office: G. C. Tate and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. ©. Tel. 4-1626;: Dallas Office: D. 
F. McKinnon, 3200 Main St., Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 
H, McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, William W: Ray. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305, C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1689, Green- 
ville, &. C.; A. 8. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.;: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P: 
©. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C.;: R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, 
N. C, 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Blidg., Charlotte, N. C.., 
Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville. 
8. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro. 
N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Cherlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas. 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charles S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agts. Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graes, Mgr., 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.: Greenville, 8S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.: W. L. Whisnant, 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Rep.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and Penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex. 


SHELL OIL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md.; B. G. Symon, Mer., Lubricants 
Dept., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y.; Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products, Shell Oil Co., Inc., 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md., Phone 
University 4890: L. A. Gregg, Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte 
3, N..C., Phone 232-0704: James Lowry, Dist. Mgr., 613 S. Calvert St., Charlotte. 
N. C.; C. C. Hurst, Dist. Mgr, Shell Oil Co., Inc., Spring Garden St., Ext., 
Greensboro, N. C.; P. R. Phenix, Dist. Mgr. Shell Oi] Co., Inc., Pinckney 
Court, Spartangurg, 8. C.; J. C. Metze, Dist. Mgr., Shell Oil Co., Inc., 700 
Blossom St., Columbia, S. C.: Div. Offices: 400 William-Oliver Blidg., Atlanta 3. 
Ga., E. R. Boswell, Mgr. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta, 
Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Chattanooga, Tenn.: Houston, Tex.; Jackson, Miss.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.: Knoxville, Tenn.: Macon, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; New Orleans, La. 


SIMMONS PLATING WORKS, 219 Prior St., 5.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., 
F. W. Schwettmann, Mgr., Lubricating Sales: G: C. Wilson, Megr., Industrial Oil 
Sales. State Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla:, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, Miss. Industrial 
Lubricating Engineers: C. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.; C. O 
Penn, P. O. Box 2090, Jackson, Miss.; L. M. Kay, 332 8th St., N.E., Atlanta. 
Ga.: G. R. Dyer, P: O. Box 1710, Atlanta 1, Ga.: R. L.. Parrish, 211 Claire 
Drive, Thomasville, Ga.; A. FP. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland, Fla.; R. R. 
Boatright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.; W. A. Edmundson, 124 143rd 


' Ave:, St. Petersburg 6, Fla.;.W. H. Lipscomb, 31 Pinkney St., Greenville, 8. C.; 


M. K. Williams, 135 Shelbourne Rd., Asheville, N. C.: J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 
5516, State College Station. Raleigh, N. C.: R. A. Smith, P. O. Box 1366, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; H. 8S. Fite, P. O. Box 299, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia,.N. C.; N. C, Rep.: Jack Alexander, Box 1623, Phone 17777. 
Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and 8S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St., Kingsport, Tenn.; Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.: O. L. (‘‘Blackie’’) Carter, Box 
2206, Phone 2043, Greenville, 8. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. Ist S8t.. 
,Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
: antic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro. N. C.; Columbia Warehouse & 
Trick Terminal, 902 Pulaski St., Columbia, S. C.; Tennessee District Office. 
Third National Bank Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn.; Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn.. Columbia, Tenn:., Memphis. Tenn., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
8S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker. 
Guilford College, N. C.; H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.; 
M. W. Pletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta. Ga 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 

SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
A. P.. Mauldin, 1376 Graham S8t., 8S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: E. G. Merritt, 549 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E., 


Atianta, Ga.; J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, 8. C.; S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 5. C 
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SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN SITANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 612-514 W. Fourth S8t., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Benson Davis, Mgr. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. K., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; L. A. Dillon, 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 8S. C.; H. F. 
Taylor, Jr., P. O. Box 1303, Charlotte, Ni: C.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 — 


Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General 


“Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones and W. L. 


Cowart, care The Stanley Sales.Co., 651 Humphries St., 8.W., Tel. Main 4110, 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. J. McLernan, 209 
Hubbard St., San Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia 8t., Charlotte, 
N. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Godwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
vile Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, 8S. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Blivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga., Vernon A. Graff, Mgr.; South- 
ern Shuttles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mgr.; Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office. 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr., W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. D. J. 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr., P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. ©C.; D. C. Anderson, Sou. 
Repr., P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga. 


TERRELL CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, S. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, 
N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.; B. D Heath and 
C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.;: J. S. Leonard, Greenville, 8S. C.: F. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, 8S. C.; L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, 
New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1300-10 S. Mint St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 8S. Blivd., Charlotte 3, N..C.: K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mgr., 
Charlotte 2-3063. 


U 8S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville, 8. 
©.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bicg., Charlotte, N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin; 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, S. C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CoO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also W. L. 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va. 
WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou. 
Megr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tle Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
A. A. ("*Red"’) Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.: D. B. Dorman, 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, 8. C. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.: Henry 
Papini, 806 Millis Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, DI, Box 123, Grif 
fin, Ga 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.: Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex.: 215 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 11842 W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. Clifton E. Wat- 
son and S. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Walter 
F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8S. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll. 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bldg.., 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Ernest Hall, 901-A Sul Rose St., Houston, Tex.: Marshall) Whitman, 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyra, 
N. J 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245. Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHIINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bldg., 


Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1317 Healey Bidg.. 


Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atianta Office. 
1317 Healey Bidg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Maas. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgewav Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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WITHOUT THE TINIEST COG - 


Failure of the ‘‘tintest 
stopped many a “big wheel.’ 
Depend: able Dary Ring Travelers have helped to keep the 
‘wheel’? of the Textile Industry turning faster, better ior 
more than 45 years. 


= THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROCESSED JOHN £. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S$. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY HH. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 5. C. 


F it's Quality Service ad Accuracy you re- 
quire to Recondition Your Spinning Twister 
Flyer and Drawing Frame Steel Rolls, Call 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO. 


York Road + Tel.1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 


Hes realized thousands of repeated orders 


WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


TELEPHONE 729 


MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


Beautiful Landscapes 
around your Living and Working places pay dividends. 


Beautiful Silver Anniversary 
Catalog of Shrubbery, Roses, 
Evergreens and Fruit Trees 
from one of the South's 
Leading Nurseries will be 
sent on request. 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 
DEPARTMENT T HICKORY, N. C. 


to perform dependably has _ 


PINS and LAGS 


CARDING. 
eo, BEATER 


My _ LAG 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT | 
PLUS 75 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—nq such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & €0., 303 3rd Ave, Newark, N. J. 


| 


SATISFACTION GIVEN—NOT PROMISED 


farrell, 


MARK 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, 
Calcium Chloride, Sodium Bicarbonate, 
Salt— 


SANITARY CHEMICALS 


Cleaners, Disinfectants, Deodorants 


DDT POWDER and SOLUTIONS 


Insecticides, Soaps and Waxes 
ALL KINDS CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 
Your inquiries will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & 60. 


P.0.Box647 NEWTON, N.C. Phone 154 
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PATENTED U.S. “BEVEL-EDGE™ 
STOCKED BY 
ag THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES ¢ |; 
AND CARD MAKERS I 
V 
BYRD MILLER 
EE WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. | : 
= Re ing in the Caroli 
Patented “Bevel-edge” gives you longer traveler life t 
ey and smoother-running spinning and twisting be- BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. W 
cause— | CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
t 
* 1. Less loading up of travelers on cotton. , 
2. Less fly waste on woolen. oom 
z 3. Minimizes split ends in rayon and silk. ? 
4. Lower end breakage—often 8 to 10 less per D 
hour. t 
5. More even tension—more even yarn. a 
U.S. Travelers are Made and Stocked in ALL styles. S. 
DEPENDABLE DELIVERY-PROMPT SERVICE CALLS & 
U. 8. RING TRAVELER C0. 
BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
Providence, Rhode Island 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
“U. S.” Men give you Prompt Service! 
P. VAUGHAN — W. H. ROSE L. BOLTON 
Box 792 — Phone S031 ox 7234 — Trinity 1438 1945-46 POCKET EDITION ah: 
Concord, N.C. CLARK'S DIRECTORY OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 
ox — Phone Box 83 — Phone 8988 
Cc. W. SMITH — H. J. SMITH — Now Ready for Mailing Price $2.00 
Belmont. MELLOR, JR. CLARK PUBLISHING CO. —Box 1225-—CHARLOTTE,N.C. 
Box 456 — Phone 116 Providence — Gaspee 0100 ( 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


4 PRESIDENT TRUMAN IS SHIFTING HIS SIGHTS. He is turning from 

% the ready-made reconversion legislative program put before him by 
Wallace, Hannegan, Hillman, Murray and Bowles, and advising with Sec- a 
retary Vinson and Reconversion Director Snyder. He is making an at- ae 
, tempt to bring new and big men of business and finance into the Admin- x: 
* istration: he's angling for Mutual Life's Lewis Douglas and New York 
Life's George Harrison. 

( Most difficult economic problem facing Congress and the Ad- 

7 ministration is the extension, as proposed, of price controls beyond 

* June 30. Even sharp revision in the law's burdensome clauses will 

scarcely bé sufficient to immediately check the "creeping paralysis" 

7 spreading through industry from delayed price adjustments, shortages 

* in parts and accessories, and collateral idleness caused by strikes. 

; Little real relief is in sight until production overtakes demand in 

* vital necessities, and that seems still many months away. 

% The President is taking a direct hand in the matter. 0.P.A. 
new administrator, Porter, has direct instructions to get the kinks 

f out of price controls, allow raises in ceilings to cover higher costs, 

mand act in time to cool the determination of Congress---at least in 

, the Senate---to rip the existing law to pieces, and drastically re- | 
write it. However, Porter's task appears too big for action to head 

“@ off the determination of Congress to put rigid administrative restric- 

_i @ tions and control terminations in the law. 

¥ New and complex problems are just ahead in the strike settle- 

yements. Severe shortages exist in parts and vital accessories. Many 

fabricators are struggling with wage and price problems. Delayed 

price adjustments are making heavy drains on some firms, with indica- 

tion that even with price petitions are granted, higher material costs 

will require further revision. The industrial system is gradually 

slowing up. 

4 Industrial output in January dipped to the lowest point since 

Bearly 1941. Much production is irretrievably lost and a "thaw-out" 

| is at least months away. C.P.A. Administrator Small says strike 

BR effects must be felt for many weeks to come, with needed price adjust- 

ements adding to the problem. 

; Bitter and impassioned debate in the Senate over the minimum 

mWage bill was probably tame compared with the fight in prospect when 

it comes up in the House. Farm groups are massed in solid opposition. 

7 farm state members will make a last-ditch fight for a 50-cent floor, 

@ contending a higher rate will deprive farmers of labor and that a 

@ higher minimum is not possible as long as price controls remain. 


J John L. Lewis is set for a coal strike on the issue of an in- 
surance and health subsidy from the operators of about $65,000,000 a 
¢ @year. The "Petrillo Bill," agreed to in House and Senate conference, 
_——~ 4YOUld make such exactions illegal, but Lewis insists they're legal if 
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fide. The Attorney General has told F.B.I. to assist the Treasury. 


covered by contract. He's willing to take his chance on a court test. 
This strike may be long drawn out. Both sides are determined and far 
apart. 

C.1.0. as a political force is beginning to wane. Hannegan 
is still leaning on it as a mainstay in the 1946 election, but the 
President has been advised by his close friends in Congress to clean 
house of C.1I.0. domination or face coalition resistance. C.I.0. 
threatened purge of coalitionists is already backfiring. 

1946 will be more profitable than 1945 for cotton textiles, 
Deputy Administrator Baker, of 0.P.A., told Senator Bankhead's com- 
mittee investigating cotton clothing conditions. 

The Treasury has joined 0.P.A. in war on the textile black 
market, with the Internal Revenue Bureau on the trail of tax evaders. 
Buyers of illegally priced piece goods cannot claim deductions from 
taxable income. Treasury agents will carefully check invoices offered "J 
in support of business expenses to see that transactions are bona 


Prestige of the Treasury is rising. Suggestions of the old 
atmosphere, of assurance, fixed objectives, clear vision and sound 
fiscal insight---of the days of McAdoo, Glass and Mellon---are re- 
appearing. There's long-range planning and careful calculation of f 
risk potentials. Vinson is showing a steady, able hand, and moving 
to throw out the remnants of deficit spending and pump priming. : 
There's growing confidence in him and his policies. s 

Federal spending is falling below estimates, and will run 
about $2 billion less for the fiscal year than the President expected. i 
Treasury income is running well ahead of expectations, and may top $4 
billion in June over the January estimate. Deficits are declining 
almost to the vanishing point, and the House Appropriations Commitee 
is cutting spending to the bone. Government finances in July will be 
about $5.7 billion better than was expected in January. A balanced 
budget is in sight, starting with July. 

Treasury's Under Secretary Gardner is handling tax policy 
matters, and will’ be the Treasury's liaison officer in dealing with 
the tax committees of Congress in shaping tax legislation. Mr. Gard- 
ner is seeing much of Senator George and Chairman Doughton and action 
on taxes in 1947 is under discussion. There is no admission that tax 
revision is in sight, but the increasingly favorable position of the 
Treasury makes such action possible. It could come in December. 

Countless pressure groups arrayed against Congress, ranging 
from one-man outfits to big high-powered compartmentalized organiza- 
tions, are facing a sweeping inquiry. Representative Smith of Vir- 
ginia has brought in a resolution under which everything engaged in 
laying down lobbying barrages, from seekers of health insurance to 
C.1.0.'s vast assemblage, would come under the spotlight. The reso- 
lution is slated to be given the green light by the House. 

Few, if any, changes will be made in the Social Security pro- 
gram as a result of hearings in progress. The present two per cent 
payroll tax will probably be continued for ten years, coverage will 
remain at about its present scope, and benefits will be frozen at 
about the present rates. Proposals for national health insurance will!4 
not be adopted. The Treasury is violently unwilling to assume larger }. 
Social Security commitments for at least ten years. 

' Next group to face the searchlight will be the tax-exempt or- ? 
ganizations, ranging from retail trade and labor unions to vast 
foundations and co-operatives. Inquiry will cover state and muni- Ry 
cipally-owned plants and business ventures, endowed universities and 
religious corporations. The inquiry promises to be sensational and 
spectacular, and to uncover billions of dollars in business activity 
escaping Federal income taxes. 
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Help you 
better 


KENTEX 


PRECISION 


APRONS 


Kentex Precision Aprons are balanced, 
true-running, long-wearing aprons—that 
assure you no-slip, trouble-free perform- 
ance. Because they grip tightly and fit 
exactly, they permit higher spindle speeds, 
and assure uniform tension and twist. They 
are helping many mills spin befter yarn 
in bigger quantities. . . Write us for sam- 


ples, prices and complete information. 


MPANY 


WERE SAVING MORE THAN 50% 7 

ON OUR LOOM LEATHER COSTS i 

SINCE WE SWITCHED TO BONDARON 
Hundreds of mill operators have found by actual ’ ; 
experience that the most economical leathers to use re 
are the finest they can buy—which, of course, means ak 
ORIGINAL GENUINE 
“Wee Leather with the Hair on” 
wa REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. = 


LEATHERS 


Why not try them on your own looms? 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 202 


617-623 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


Manufacturers of Textile Leathers — 
for Nearly Half a Century 
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[ Cotton Loom Picker Lug Strap 
— 
| | <i | 
Harness. Strap 
. Check Strap 
CHARLES 
ond 
d 
COMPANY 
EAST POINT, GCEORGIA 
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of Mechanical Over-Throwing ... | 


Now standard on all 
VEEDER-ROOT 2-3 COUNTERS 


THIS NEW development in protection for you is another 
“first” in the continual forward march of Veeder-Root 
engineering in counting devices for textile mills, 


The “Inner-Locking Wheel” is really two wheels in one. 
Engaged with the shaft-spline, it resists over-throwing. 
And when disengaged, it is readily reset to zero. Just as 
easy to operate as any other wheel, it involves no extra 
work on the part of the operator. 


Call the nearest Veeder-Root office now, and have a 
Veeder-Root Field Engineer show you what this new 
wheel means to you, in the operation of new Veeder-Root 
Pick, Hank, and Lineal Measuring Counters of the 2-3 type. 


OFFICES IN: Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Piasburgh, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, 


Mexico City. In England: Veeder-Root Ltd. (new address on 


request). In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal HARTFORD y CONN, »® GREENVILLE, $s. C. 
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